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From Sea to Sea 


Authorized Service Assures Buick Owners 
Uninterrupted Transportation 










This map indicating the location of © doy 
all Buick Authorized Service Sta- t2 
tions tells a comprehensive story. 
It portrays vividly why Buick is 
the ideal car for tours of every 
length, and for all kinds of motor- 
ing. Seldom needed, but always 
ready, Buick Authorized Service 
completes the motoring satisfaction 
of all Buick owners. 
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New Method of Controlling Apple Scald 


by Charles Brooks and D. F. Fisher 


N the successful marketing of 
[ topics the control of scald is a 
-™ difficult and important problem. 
Only a small portion of the commer- 
cial crop can be consumed at harvest 
time and the bulk must be stored for 
varying periods. To hold this fruit in 
prime condition through: its season, 
and to extend the season when mar- 
ket conditions require it, is an essen- 
tial feature of the apple industry. In 
attaining this end scald control has 
been one of the most baffling and dis- 
turbing problems, 


. Characteristics of Apple Scald. 


To those who follow the fruit on the 
market, scald is too familiar to need 
description, but to many growers and 
shippers it is largely-a matter of hear- 
say. It is a disease of stored apples 
and makes its most rapid development 
just after the fruit is removed from 
storage. Apples that appear to be in 
perfect condition while at storage 
temperature may become brown: and 
dead looking a few days later. The 
warming of the fruit is not the real 
cause of the trouble, but it allows thé 
carrying out of the death processes 
that were initiated during storage. 

Apple scald is confined largely to 
the green or uncolored part of the 
apple, but it usually makes a more 
or less general attack upon the pack- 
age or lot, rather than confining itself 
to individual apples. In its mildest 
form scald consists merely in a super- 
ficial browning of the skin but in its 
Jater and more severe stages the apple 
tissue may become brown and dead to 
a depth of an eighth of an inch or 
more. The killing of the skin is not 


only a serious deféct in itself but it 
opens the way for infection by the 
various rots which soon complete the 
work of destruction. Most of the rot 
fungi are unable to penetrate. the 
sound, unbroken skin of the apple but 





the dead, scalded skin offers no resist- 
ance to their attacks. 

A trace of scald may merely detract 
from the appearance of the apples, 
but it is looked upon with suspicion 
by the trade and rightly so, for it may 
develop into bad scald a few days 
later. When scald appears the apple 
men know it is hazardous to hold the 
fruit longer so it is sold as soon as 
possible regardless of market prices 
and conditions. Thus apple \scald is 
not only responsible for serious spoil- 
age in an important food supply but 
it limits the apple season, curtaiis dis- 
tribution and makes for uncertainty 
in apple dealings in general. By in- 
creasing the cost of market operations 
it increases the cost of the apples to 
the consumer and reduces the returns 
to the producer, 


Remedies for Scald. 


Apple scald did not disturb our 
grandparents and it is not a problem 
in small scale farm cellar storage. It 
is a relatively modern disease and 
came irito notice in the early nineties 
at the time of the development of the 
modern cold storage plants and the 
beginning of volume fruit business. 
The seriousness of the disease made 
urgent demand for a remedy and led 
to extensive studies and experiments. 
In 1903 the late G. Harold Powell and 
S. H. Fulton made the first publica- 
tion on the subject (Bulletin 48, Bu- 
reau Plant Industry) and summarized 
their results as follows: “From a 
practical standpoint the scald may be 
prevented to the greatest extent by 
producing highly colored, well-devel- 
oped fruit, by storing it as soon as it 
is picked in a temperature of 31 to 32 
deg. F., by removing it from -stor- 
} . 


age while it is still free from scald, 
and by holding it after removal in the 
coolest possible temperature.” 

This pioneer work was followed by 
numerous other investigations and 
publications by the Agriculture Ex- 
periment Stations and by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, all con- 
firming these early results, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of well-matured 
fruit, and pointing out the dangers of 
delayed storage and delayed cooling. 

As a result of these investigations 
and the educational and demonstra- 
tion work that followed them, the 
losses from scald were greatly re- 
duced and. the storage and distribu- 
tion phases of the apple industry ex- 
panded to an extent that would have 
been otherwise impossible. But in 
spite of all that was accomplished 
scald continued to be one of the great- 
est handicaps of the apple industry 
and losses from the disease occurred 
even with the best orchard &nd cold 
storage management, This fact led 
the Office of Fruit Disease Investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to 
undertake further investigations of 
the problem. The work was started 
in 1915 and experiments have now 
been carried out through eight. differ- 
ent storage seasons. 

A special effort was made to deter- 
mine why apples remained free from 
scald in the ordinary farmhouse cel- 
lar. Carefully conducted experiments, 
proved that the disease could be en- 
tirely prevented by giving the apples 


lenty of aeration and that this could 
paged “ “air such as would result from lack of 


be accomplished either by passing a 
continuous air current through the 
package or by giving the fruit an 
occasiorial but more extreme ventila- 


tion at various intervals during the 
first six or eight weeks of storage. 
While scald control was thus readily 
accomplished experimentally with 
smail lots of apples, no method was 
found for furnishing ventilation under 
commercial storage conditions that 
was adequate-to hold the disease com- 
pletely in check. Tests along this line, 
however, showed the importance of 
openness in the storage stack and the 
great value of ventilation in cases of 
delayed storage. They also showed 
that scald could be greatly reduced by 
the use of open or ventilated packages 
such as. the ventilated barrel, the 
basket and especially the hamper. 


Oiled Wrappers. 


The fact that aeration tended to de- 
crease scald led to a detailed study of 
the products that were thrown off by 
the apple and removed by air cur- 
rents, Withered apples are resistant 
to scald and it seemed possible that 
the benefits from aeration might be 
due to the dryness produced; but the 
results of investigations indicated that 
the air currents probably carried 
away something that was of greater 
importance in the development of 
scald than the moisture. It was found 
possible to entirely prevent scald with 
good acration even in practically 
saturated air while the disease devel- 
oped in dry air if it remained stag- 
nant, 

The respiration of apples is slowed 
down in cold storage but not entirely 
stopped. They continue to absorb 
oxygen and throw carbon dioxide. 
Experiments were made to determine 
the effect of a reduced oxygen and in- 
creased carbon dioxide content of the 


aeration. The results showed that 
variations in the oxygen conient of 


(Continued on page 12.) 











American Fruit Grower 


Fighting the Pear Psylla With Birds 





Typical pear psyHa injury on leaves. 


HE value of birds as insect de- 

stroyers has long been con- 

ceded, but some bird students 
now feel that too muci has been 
taken for granted and that many birds 
regarded as beneficial may actually 
be of little, if any, economic impor- 
tance. Generalizations on the value 
of birds to agriculture are numerous, 
but definite information on the real 
worth of different birds is surprising- 
ly limited, while ways and means of 
utilizing the “beneficial birds to the 
best advantage have received prac- 


by J. D. 


tically no attention up to the present 
time. -In this connection, a unique 
experiment has been undertaken by 
the New York Agricultural - Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva in co-opera- 
tion with Prof. E. H. Baton of Hobart 
College, a recognized student of bird 
life and author of “The Birds of New 
York,” in which an effort will be 
made to enlist the aid of certain 
birds in cleaning up the psyllas in 
pear orchards during the winter 
months, when orchard operations are 
at. a standstill. To accomplish this 
end, shelters will be provided for the 
birds in and near the orchards and 
special feeding will be resorted to in 
an attempt to attract the overwinter- 
ing birds to the orchards and to keep 
them there when once they have found 
shelter and an abundance of food. 
Animal fat, such as suet, and sun- 
flower seed will be the bill of fare 
provided. It is the opinion of the 
Experiment Station workers that an 
abundance of this kind of food, easily 





Luckett 


obtainable, will attract the birds, and 
that a desire for variety in the diet 
will then lead them to seek out. the 
hibernating insects on the nearby pear 
trees. 


Psylla a Troublesome Pest. 


Pear orchards are constantly affect- 
ed with a tiny insect known as the 
pear psylla. In general appearance, 
these insects resemble very ciosely. 
the commonly known cicadas or 
“twenty-year”. locusts, although, of 
course, they are much smaller. The 
insect passes through the winter in 
the adult form and seeks shelter in 
the cracks and under the rough bark 
of the pear tree. On warm days 
they come out to sun. themselves and 
are then an easy prey to a hungry 
woodpecker or chickadee. The adult 
psylias are -present on the trees in 
large numbers from September to 
April. . During that time, fruit grow- 
ers find it impracticable to undertake 
drastic. spray or dust. operations 


bt Ee 











Young psylia or “hard shell” and over. | 
wintering adult, both enlarged. : 


which would be necessary to combat 
the pests successfully at this season, 
The insects themselves are one of @ 
the most seriouspests of the pear, — 
sucking the juices of the tree and’ 
killing it within a. comparatively 


short time if left undisturbed. Badly | 


infested trees take on a sickly. ap.’ 
pearance early in the season; the 


(Concluded on page 11.) 











& bird house in place in pear tree, 


Parasites Help to Save the Citrus Fruits 
by Christine Emery 


HEN the citrus growers of 
California awoke -to the fact 
that their long and valiantly 


fought enemy, the Black Scale, was 


proving immune to the supposedly 
deadly treatments of fumigating gas, 
they cast about for some other means 
to cope with what was a really des- 
perate situation, and, finding that a 
simiiar outbreak of scale had been 
controlled in Africa by means of the 
“application of natural enemies,” 
they caused a consignment of the 
tiny insects known as Scutellista 
Cyanea to be introduced into their 
groves. . It soon became evident that 
hatching, on a normal ratio, about one 
crop of young each year and eating 
only the eggs of the scale which are 
deposited at various seasons of the 


year that the Scutellista, although } 


or Black Lady Bug Bettle, also an 
importation of Australian origin, for 
the twain apparently approving cli- 
matic conditions in our southwest, 
quickly “got down to business” and 
showed their ability to successfully 
exterminate black scale in its middle 
and adult stages, - 

Field experiments. and breeding 
tests carried on at the Limoneira 


Ranch, at Santa Paula, Calif., were 


A load of typical bird houses fer the pear orchard, 


conducted with such gratifying suc- 
cess and this precious triad of “de- 
vouring, protective parasites”—Scutel- 
lista; Aphycus and Rhizobus—cleaned 
the trees so effectively that fumigat- 
ing was safely withheld for two years 
in. order to give ample opportunity to 
show the efficacy and superiority of 
the allied and voracious little work- 
ers. 

Cultural modes being somewhat dif- 





making an appreciable reduction in jj 


the total. production, nevertheless per- 
mitted’ a large percentage of the 


young seale to hatch and reach ma-. | 
turity and, at best, persented only a | 


temporary relief. 
Imported. From. Australia. 


The State Department of Agricul: | 
ture came to the aid of the: growers | 





ferent in the southwestern portion of 
the state, H. 8S, Essig, a prominent 
entomologist who performed this pice) 
neer work so efficiently at Santa 
Paula, was induced-to assume super 
vision of the plant of the San Gabriel 
Valley Pest Control Assn. which 1% 

to be built at Lamanda Park, a sect: 

of East Pasadena. 

Mr. Essig, following 

formula for the most q 
handling of this laboratory work, has § 
housed an exceptionally praiseworthy ® | 
“demonstrating nucleus” in the well e 
planned. buildings that comprise t fs 


insectory and, in less than one yea 


_the date of its inception, 

uted more than a million sc 

to the members of ‘the six 6 
tions.who comprise the “grow 





end” of the industry west of the § 


Gabriel River, and represent a recl& i 
mation area that totals about 5,009 
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Prune Drying in 1 the Pacific Northwest 
by Ernest H. Wiegand 


HE acreage planted to prunes in 
the Pacific Northwest is de- 
cidedly on the increase. In Ore- 

gon there are about 30,000 acres of 
trees. Comparing the figure to approx- 
imately 180,000 acres in California, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the industry has just begun in this 
state. From the above combined acre- 
age about 250,000,000 Ibs. of fruit 
were dried, of which amount Oregon 
dried 50,000,000 Ibs. This indicates 
that the yield of the prune crop in 
Oregon is good, which fact leads to the 
assumption that the crop is highly 
adaptable to the growing conditions of 
the state, 

Sun drying is out of the question in 
the Northwest because of climatic con- 
ditions, therefore artificial methods 
must be resorted to. The natural 
draft drier, so popular in the last few 
years, is being replacéd by the me- 
chanical draft drier. A new method 
of circulation has been evolved by the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and several years of testing un- 
der all conditions in the laboratories 
of the Experiment Station has proved 
its adaptability. The installation by 
numerous driermen last year has 
definitely decided its practicability. 


Standardization. 


Italian prunes will be a source of 
prosperity to the people of the state 
just to the extent of, the market de- 
mand. To create a demand a stand- 
ardized product must be produced. 
A standard product is a guaranteed 
quality product. Brokers, commis- 
sion men, wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers all call for a product which 
retains its identity from year -to year. 

A good quality prune carefully han- 
died and dried under controlled con- 
ditions would insure such a uniformly 
high quality dried or standardized 
product, i 

Sanitation. 

Several generations have passed 
since commercial canning and drying 
were first practiced and still there re- 
mains some hesitancy on the part of 
the consumer to eat “dried products.” 
No doubt there was ample reason in 
the early days for this hesitancy to 
use any commercially »repared food, 
but there is no longer a reason for this 
hesitancy as far as cleanliness is con- 
cerned as in the more modern plants 








© R, Widmer dryer at Albany, Ore. Remodeled Oregon Tunnel type. 


Hothouse Grape Growing in England 
by A. G:.B. Bouguet 


RAPES are a fancy fruit in the 
British Isles and are highly 're- 
garded as a dessert table fruit. 


© Grown under glass, they reach the 
highest quality, and sometimes fetch 
fabulous prices early in the marketing - 


season. 
The area in which grapes are grown 
commercially in large quantities is 


»* more or less localized, the greater 


portion of them being produced in the 


- county of Sussex, near Worthing, in 


the southern part of England. One 


" finds»the grape industry well devel- 


oped and highly specialized and many 
greenhouse ranges devoted exclusive- 
ly to this fruit. 

The greenhouses used for forcing 
are usually narrow, approximately 20 
ft. wide, and vary from 150 to 206 ft. 
long. The walls are quite low, 14%-2% 

In many cases there is a group, of 


- houses, connected with low gutters. 


The vines from one house very often 


' Brow into the adjoining one and it is 
not uncommon, therefore, to find two 


Hlanting in one greenhouse. The root 
growth is extensive and when the 
vines have remained in the houses 


often planted as an intercrop, some- 
times as many as three crops of 
tomatoes being harvested. before the 
entire space is given over to the 
grapes. 

In order to hold the rods or individ- 
ual branches of the plants, wires, run- 
ning widthwise and lengthwise of the 
house, are connected with the roof. 
There are commonly four to six rods 
to each plant and the vines, as they 
are trained, meet at the ridge of the 
greenhouse. 

There are three widely grown varie- 
ties, The Alicante bearg Leavily* but 
is not such a fancy grape on the mar- 
ket as the other two sorts. Black 
Hambros rank second in yield and also 
in market value, while the Alexandria 
Muscats, although yielding the lowest 
of the three, are the finest in quality 
and bring the highest price. 

The thinning process is. necessary 
and quite slow and expensive. <A 
greenhouse of average width, 150 ft. 
long, was thinned by four people who 
took two weeks to compléte the job. 
Reference mi of Fig oo made here to 
the thinning of the bunches of grapes 


_ fn order to obtain the proper size of 


which are allowed to remain. 


no expense is spared in handling the 
product under sanitary conditions. 
The artificially dried prune has 
every chance possible to be a clean 
product. Only ordinary precautions 
would insure this;-all packing boxe 
used in the field should be clean an 
the pickers be warned against putting 
rotten fruit with the good. When de- 
livered to the drier, the prunes should 
be washed in clear, fresh water and 
spread on clean t:ays for drying. It 
lye solution is used. it should be 
changed at intervals to prevent stagna- 
tion and the tank thoroughly washed. 
After being dried the fruit should 
be kept from coming into contact with 


‘dust and dirt by providing dust-free 


storage bins to hold the fruit till 
packed. 

Grading, Dipping and Traying. 

Grading before drying. is not uni- 
versally practiced. There are. many 
advantages in using a system of grad- 
ing the fruit. A more even dry can 
be obtained by having fruit of uniform 
size on the tray. 

The use of lye for dipping prunes 


preparatory to drying facilitates dry- 
ing to some extent. In mechanically 
operated air driers the decrease in 
drying time is approximately four 
hours compared to the drying time of 
undipped fruit. One to two per cent 
lye solution at boiling point is the 
proper solution for dipping. 

The practice of. using water, hot or 
cold, for washing fruit is a good one 
and produces a good quality product. 

Many types of trayers are manufac 
tured to dip and tray the fruit. Al 
of these have merits. The shaker sys- 
tem for spreading the fruit on the 
trays is the principle generally used in 
all makes. 
tray is most common in the Pacific 
Northwest, while the wood slatted tray 
is used to a greater extent in Cali- 
fornia. Wood trays are preferable if 
the fruit is to be sulphured. 

Drying. 

There are two distinct types of 
prune driers, the natural draft and 
mechanical draft drier. The natural 
draft drier is a great improvement 
over sun drying and is especially ap- 
plicable in countries where rainfall is 
liable-during drying season. The sani- 


(Concluded on page 11.) 


Prune dipper for the lye dipping of prunes. 


grapes often being taken from a single 
bunch in the thinning work. 

Pruning of the vines consists in thin- 
ning back after the season is over to 
three or four buds on each rod, then 
later on before the growth is forced, 
to one bud. 

Aeration of the houses is most im- 
portant. The temperature is compara- 
tively cool during the period of ripen- 
ing while through the early growth 
there is more forcing and consequently 
less air than later, 

Red Spider is the greatest insect 
enemy but growers have been consid- 
erably helped in the control of this 
pest by the research station conducted 
and supported by the British Glass- 
house Produce Marketi Ass’n, Ltd., 
consisting of a majority of the grow- 
ers. 

Harvesting and Marketing. 


In regard to the harvesting and mar- 
keting of this fancy crop, some vines 
in good condition are yet bearing in 
their 25th year. The first crop of any 
importance is obtained when.the vines 
are four years old. Bach plant will 


usually produce 14 to 18 good bunches - 


of grapes, weighing upwards from 1% 
to 2% Ibs. apiece, 
house visited by. the 


was 20 by 130 ft., 4000 Ibs. of market- 
able grapes were obtained. Alicantes 
frequently yield 40 lbs. to the vine. 
The bunches of this variety are round 
and more compact than those of the 
Muscats, which are long and compara- 
tively narrow. 

The season for marketing opens in 
May and during the early part of the 
selling some of the best grapes bring 
as high as 30 shillings, equivalent to 
$6,.per Ib. Later on prices of Alicantes 
vary from $1 to 30 and 35 cts. per Ib., 
while the Hambros and Muscats sell 
for $1.50 down to 50 cts., depending 
largely on the time of the year. When 
the writer left the island, prices were 
around 75 cts. per lb. at the fruit store. 

As may be expected, extreme care is 
used in cutting and packing this deli- 
cate and high priced fruit, Two bas- 
kets are used, the outer cne corres- 
ponding to a carrier for the two smal- 
ler baskets inside, which usually hoid 
10 to 12 Ibs. of grapes apiece. The 
inside baskets are made to fit snugly 
in the strong outer wicker carrier. 
Most of the grapes are handled in 
wholesale fashion by the dealers in 
Covent Garden. Smaller baskets are 
also used by growers holding 5 Ibs. and 
these are sent to market without any 


carrier, but the top of the baskets are — 


in one grosa:) Britt: 
which ‘ 
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URING the past three years, the 
D Bureau of Entomology of the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture has been testing emul- 
sions of engine oils with potashb-fish 
ofl soap, with the idea of finding a 
cheap and efficient substitute for 
strong Mme-sulphur. The work has 
been carried on at Bentonville, Ark., 
mainly under tie direction of A, 
Ackerman. Substantial progress 
being made apparently and the fruit 
grewers are thus far very well pleased 
with the results which have been ob- 
tained. 

The Government Formula. 

The formula used in Florida, and 
recommended by Mr. Ackerman for 
use in Arkansas, Southern Missouri, 
and Illinois is as follows: 


Fish-oll soap 

Three gallons of emulsion are used 
in g00 gal. of water, giving a con- 
centration of 1.77 per cent engine oil. 
The soap is dissolved in water, and 
placed in an iron kettle or other-re- 
ceptacle, with the oil, and heated to 
boiling. After removal from the fire, 
the mixture is pumped twice through 
a pump giving at least 60 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This should give a permanent 
steck emulsion, which can be stored, 
shipped, etc., and added to water in 
the proper proportions when ready to 
spray. If hard water is used, it must 
be “softened” by using a %4-%4-60 Bor- 
deaux mixture in the tank before add- 
ing the emulsion. It may also be 
softened by adding glue, flour, starch, 
¢asein, and other materials to the 
tank of water. The same mitterials 
that” “soften” the water will also 
“stabilize” the oil.emulsion so that 
it can be used with lime-sulphur so- 
lution. 

The oils which have been used are 
cheap engine oils, and so-called 
“floor oils.” Some of the brands on 
the market today are Paraffin Dia- 
mond, Red Engine oil, Nabob oil, and 
180 Red Neutral. Potash-fish-oil soap 
is vwsed as the emulsifying agent. 

Sunoco spraying oil is . self-emulsi- 
fying. It is not necessary to use fish- 
oil soap to make its water emulsion 
permanent, as it mixes cold with 
water. 


Missouri’s Way of Making Lubricating 
Olli Emulsions. 

Our method is cheap and easy and 
we consider it in some ways better 
than the government formula. 
instance, we do not have to heat the 
ingredients at all, and the cost is 12c 
to 13c a gal. for an emulsion contain- 
ing 67 per cent oil. 

More than 300 bearing fruit trees 
in the Experiment Station Orchard 
have been sprayed with these emul- 
sions, made without heat or soap. 
Our experience leads us. to believe 
that the emulsions will be of great 


by T. J. 


Tineritan Fret 


Gucee ssful Spraying With Lubricating Oil - 


Talbert 


University of Missouri 


If it is desired to use 200 gal. of 
2 per cent. oil spray, emulsified ac- 
cording to formula No. 1, put 4 gal. of 
oil in a-half barrel or other container, 
then add 2 aqts. of the copper sul- 
phate solution and 1 gal. of water. 
Stir up the lime, and add 2 ats. 
of the milk of lime. Mix the 
oil and water, etc., by pumping the 
mixture back on itself, using a coarse 
spray. After a minute’s pumping, re- 
duce ‘the opening in the nozzle until 


adding water and stirring until you 
have added 2 gal. of water. Then 
add this to 4 gal. of oil, mix, and 
pump as before. No -haste is 
necessary here. To make an emul- 
‘sion according to formula No. 4, sub- 
stitute 8 oz. of saponin powder,. or 
the extract from % Ib. of soap bark, 
for the Kayso. 

The emulsions so made are ready 
for use with any kind of water or 
with lime-sulphur, They may also be 

















Delnyed dormant stage on apple, when aphids are readily killed by 9 2 or 3 
.per cent ofl emulsion spray. 


a fine spray is obtained and pump the 
emulsion into another container. 
Then pump it back again. The emul- 
sion would probably be satisfactory 
with one pumping, but it is generally 
best to give it two. The finer the 
spray and the harder you work, the 
better emulsion you get. If you want 
to let the spray rig-do the heavy work 
just put the suction hose and a- hose 


put into tanks or. barrels which have 
contained lime-sulphur, Bordeaux; or 
oil. A large enough quantity of stock 
emulsion to last a day or two may 
be made by means of the ‘power 
sprayer. The Kayso emulsions will 
keep a long time. Of] separates -out 
of the other emulsions after a few 
days, but can be re-emulsified by 
pumping again. All oil emulsions 





— 


For 


service and value to the fruit growers | 


of Missouri. The formulas found most 
successful at the Missouri College of 
Agriculture are as follows: 

Formula 1. Formula 2. 


2 gal. | 
2 gal. fj 


% tb. % Ib. 
Iron sul hate (copperas) 4 a Ib. 
genio a8 % Ib # Tb. 


Formula . For mula 4. 
Engine oil . mosine oi] . oe 3 
4 = 


Water Water ...... 
Saponin .... 
How to Make the Emulsions. 

Emulsions with copperas and lime 
are made the same way as those with 
Bordeaux mixture. Merely substitute 
copperas for blue-stone in the direc- 
tions given below. First make a stock 
solution containing 1 tb. of bluestone 
to 1 gal. of water. -Place say 25 
lbs. of biuestone in a burlap sack, 
and suspend over night in a barrel 
containing 26 gal. of water. The 
bluestone requires “12 to 20 hours to 
dissolve. In another container, such 
as one-half of a lime-sulphur barrel, 
place 26 the, of burned lime and slaks 
Bros add water to make 25 gal. 


oil.emulsions in concentrations as 
low as 2 per cent are hot inferior to 
the standard.sprays for San. Jose 
Scale.. The cold emuisions have given 
as good results as those made by the 
government formula. Counts of over 
3,000 scales which had béen treated + 
with 2 per cent oil; emulsified by 
means of Bordeaux, Kayso,-and sa- 
ponin, showed 96 to 99 per cent kill 
Lime-sulphur, 1-7, under our condi- 
tions, was a little tess efficient than 
the oils. Emulsions of Diamond Par: 
affin oi] and Red Engine oil emulsi- - 
‘fied according to the Government © 
formula, have been compared under + 
field conditions with the same oilg ~ 
emulsified cold by the methods. de. 
scribed above, and with lime-sulphur, | 
In general, we can say that 2 per cent-_ 
engine oil, emulsified by the methods «7 
described, has been successful in kill. — 
ing San Jose Scale. + 
Against Aphis. ; 

Nicotine sulphate is the standard”) 
spray for the ‘control of aphids” 
Strong lime-sulphur at the delayed 
dormant period, kills many of the. 
aphids, but in general, it is considered 
best to. add nicotine to the spray to? 
get more complete control.’ Several’ 
sprayings were made with the vari-) 
ous emulsions mentioned above, on» 
trees heavily infested with the grain » 
aphis. 

Courts of- insects made inal 
spraying, and our observations, ag* 
well, indicate that 2 per cent or even! 
1 per cent oil, emulsified by any of 
the methods described will kill the 
aphids when they are thoroughly wet 
by the. spray. When the buds wérd®? 
opening, and the lice were clustered | 
on them and unable to crawl se 
a high percentage of kill was ob-, 
tained. Spraying with a 2 per cent 
oil killed 96 per cent of the aphids” 
present. As soon as the buds devel- | 
oped enough to allow the lice to” 
crawl down between the leaves, ft 
was hard to hit them all with the 
spray. Much poorer control was ob-~ 
tained at this stage of the develope” 
ment of the fruit buds.. After . the 
blossom buds had separated . in 
elustets, it was easier to hit the lice,.. a} 
but still a large number apparently” 
survived the oil spray. Observations” 
indicated that more aphids were — 
killed when a power sprayer 
used than when a hand sprayer anda 
low: pressure were employed. 

Injury to the Trees. 

We have observed no injury fok . 
lowing dormant applications of o 
in concentrations up to 20 per cent. ie 
Continued applications of — oil, yeanig 
after year, may result in injury, eveng 


thongh one year’s spraying has nog ‘ pric 


effect. However, we expect no cumt- 
lative injury from the continued ap- 
plication of 2 per cent oil, for this 
reason: Orchards have been spraye¢ 
for years with Scalecide, Dormoil, — 
and other miscible oils in concentra > 


‘tions up to 10 per cent, without any” 
permanent injury resulting. except will be a 


4 where the spray is applied before 


i cold period. These patented sprays» 


contain from 85-90 per cent oil, Orel 
ably of the same character as thé 
engine oils used now. If no eumul# 


i} tive injury has resulted from the 


of miscible oils, we would not expect” 
any ftom the application of 2 per cent : 


Mi engine oil. 


Making use of the suction hose and the spray gun to emulsify the oll. 


from the return line into the half 
barrel containing the mixture and 
pump it back and forth a time or two. 
In this method, it is essential that 
you do the pumping immediately after 
mixing ‘the various materials. Only 
freshly made Bordeaux or tron: Sul- 
phate—Lime—mixture | 
good emulsifying 


sion by means of Kayso, také 8 oz. of 
Kayso, make ee 


eh 2 


cide, 
will act as a 


To mabe ah eqesl amocst of enel- 


‘and miscible oils stored in quantity 


should be thoroughly stirred — 
measuring out for use. 


Against San Jose Scale. 
The miscible oils, especially Scale- 


phur.. Results obtained in 


‘até usually considered to be’ 
more efficient than strong Lime-sul- 


When used as a delayed dormaiil 


| spray, there was a little burning of” 
| the edges of the young jeaves, abo 


the same as the lime-suiphur give 
In the cluster-bud stage, after the 
leaves are out % to 2 in, there is 

more burning. Some of the spraye 
leaves stopped growing, others turned 
yellow, and many. of the small loavell 
fell off, When ‘oil was applied witl 
Bordeaux and arsenate of lead 

“f was less than when applied 

No injury to ‘fruit buds w 
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CO Editorial Comment 


‘Selling the Crop 


EARLY all fruit growers at this season 
of the year anxiously scan the crop 
repotts to thus determine what 

ances there are to secure a satisfactory 

ice for the fruit crop. 

“The crop this yeat on the whole is large. 
t is especially true in the case of apples, 
re the crop is now forecasted as slightly 

excess of the large crop a year ago. While 

peach and pear crops are not as large as 

» of last season, they are, nevertheless, 
ciently. large to méet average demands. 

here are, however, some bright spots on 

horizon for the fruit grower. In the first 

s, the crop is pretty well distributed and 

ot congested in one or two districts. Busi- 

s conditions in the large centers of popu- 

tion are unusually good, practically no 

eople are out of employment and the purchas- 

-power of the consumer is large. 
‘The early soft fruits up to the date of going 
‘to press are bringing fair values and there 


mits.which existed a year ago. Whenever 
e is a period of several months of glutted 
market conditions for peaches, pears, plums 
i melons, it is always reflected on the mar- 
ket for apples, oranges and similar fruits. 
fain, the buyers of fruit as a class did not 
money. 
’ Another factor which will be an important 
“one this year is that the eastern crop is two 
‘or three weeks later than normal while the 
Pacific Coast crop is fully three Weeks ahead 
normal. This will give a wider spread be- 


ee the glutted market conditions of such 


yeen the two districts than usually occurs 


will tend to avoid market gluts. 
the other side of.the question we would 
e all growers to do everything they pos- 
bly can to obtain a wide distribution of the 
Fruit crop; to avoid doing anything which will 
ntribute to the mere dumping of a large 
lage in our main centers of consumption. 
r after year we see the great bulk of the 
rtlett pear crop shipped to New York, Chi- 
0, Boston and Philadelphia, with a much 
s tonnage to such cities as Detroit, Cleve- 


land and Pittsburgh. Many good carload mar- 


are not supplied. More carload markets 

t be developed for our fruit, more pre- 
ling plants should be established and bet- 

r facilities for cold storage should be pro- 
ed in order that the fruit may arrive on 

‘the market in the best of condition. Apple 
jrowers should be interested in naming a 
ce early in the season which will start the 


‘apples into the channels of consumption. If. 


is done the chances are that a very good 

on will be experienced. 
bove all it must be borne in mind that in 
son like this quality counts, poor fruit 
v “we a drug on the market. Growers should 
th in, spray, cultivate or otherwise retain soil 
sture in order that the fruit produced may 
f good size, clean and attractive. Such 


ee 


t will prove profitable, the other kind ’ 


not,. 





- Apple Scald 


PPLE scald is the great dread of the 
man who owns apples in cold storage 
plants, and, in fact, with some varieties 

e Grimes scald will even develop while the 
is in transit, . The leading article this 
ith deals with. apple scald and was pre- 

d by Messrs. Fisher and Brooks, two men 

0 have: been investigating this subject for 
and who are the best qualified men 
country today to deal with this topic. 
scald is something ‘which was un- 

the days” 


‘conducted by ‘that experiment station. 


= (gee 
Cer ae 


forefathers rarely experionced it in the old 
storage cellars. 
that immature fruit or poorly colored fruit 
was more subject to this disease than well 
colored, properly matured specimens. To 
avoid scald, investigations seem to show that 
fruit should be well colored, moved promptly 
to cold storage temperatures of 31 to 32 deg., 
removed from storage before scald develops 
and after being removed from storage kept 
in a relatively cool temperature. 

It was thought that a carbon dioxide gas was 
responsible for the development of scald. Later 
investigations have shown, however, that it 
is the gases which have to do more with the 
odors and flavors of fruit, such as amy] ace- 
tate, amyl formate and acetaldehyde, -In- 
vestigations have shown, however, that an 
oiled wrap will absorb these gases and thus 
prevent the development of scald. 

It is interesting to note that the investiga- 
tions show the great value of ventilation and 
air circulation in our cold-storage plants. Is 
it possible that in building our cold storage 
we have thought only of lower temperatures 
and have neglected to provide for proper 
ventilation, air circulation and humidity 
control? Future investigations will throw 
much more light on this subject. Meanwhile, 
the oiled wrap is helping to keep fruit from 
scalding from four to seventeen weeks longer 
than-was otherwise true and in some cases 
fruit has been carried over in good condition 
until a second season, The use of the oiled 
wrap will mean that the fruit will be kept in 
better condition as regards scald and a less 
percentage need be crowded on the market 
early.in the season and a better early price can 
be established for the tonnage. While pri- 
marily developed in connection with box pack- 
ing, it can be very easily adapted to basket 
packing and with very fine fruit it would even 
pay in barrel packing. 





Your Experiment Station 


VERY state has at least one central 
experiment station and often several 
sub-stations, We hope that our horti- 
cultural readers visit their home experiment 
station at least once a year and that they are 
very familiar with the valuable work which 
their experiment station is doing. We re- 
cently had an opportunity to visit the Ohio 
Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio. We 
have in a previous issue commented on the 
fine work which the horticultural and allied 
departments such as entomology and plant 
pathology, are doing-in that institution, Every 
visitor is strongly impressed with the splendid 
fundamental soil fertility experiments being 
The 
value of crop rotation, the value of certain 
fertilizers in maintaining proper fertility of 
Ohio soils, and experiments in forestry are 
very fascinating. To one interested in the 
animal husbandry line, very attractive experi- 
ments are being conducted in cattle and hog 
breeding and dairy production problems. 
Visit your experiment stations It is your 
duty to. do so. You will receive very 
courteous treatment and you are always more 
than welcome. You will find the visit to, be 
very profitable to you in many ways and you 
will learn many things which will help selve 
some of the problems against which you are 


_ contending, 





-A New Book 


hee O-OPERATIVE Marketing: The 
Golden Rule in Agriculture” is the 
title of a new book on marketing and 
co-opera written by Herman Steen and 


sold 


i 


Early investigation showed 


‘of this book elsewhere. 


1. the Auaraae Farm Bureau — 


headquarters. at Chicago for $1. This low 


price is placed on the book despite the fact 
that it is well bound, printed on good paper 
We give a review 


and contains 356 pages. 


This treatise is worthy of editorial comment 
because of the fairness with which the author 
has. treated the subject. While one realizes 
that Mr. Steen is a true friend of co-operation, 
nevertheless he has pointed out the weak- 
nesses as well as the strong points of co-opera- 
tion and has cited types of failures and has 


‘explained why they have occurred. 


This book contains a very good history of 
the co-operative movement in this country 
extending from ocean to ocean. It deals with 
the co-operative movement as it touches every 
phase of American agriculture. The book is 
especially attractive in that it is simply writ- 
ten, the words can all be easily understood. 
Mr. Steen took many extensive trips, visited 
over 100 co-operative organizations in obtain- 
ing material to prepare this book, and it is a 
result of these actual investigations which 
he personally has made. The book is exactly 
what every student in co-operktion is looking 
for and should be in the hands of all our 
readers, 





Black Walnuts 


E are giving considerable space in re- 
cent issues to the black walnut. As 
boys we can all remember the black 

walnuts, butternuts and. hickories which were 
scattered all through the east. These trees are 
fast disappearing, yet there are millions of 
acres of land in this country especially 
adapted for the establishment of small groves 
of timber and nut trees, Fine specimen trees 
could:be planted around the buildings to pro- 


~duce nuts and shade. The walnut trees are 


beautiful trees, they are long lived, they are 
hardy. They mean much to the ‘future of 
our nation in building up national resources 
along the lines of timber and food supply. 
Let us plant more nut trees. In some sections 
it will be-the English walnut, pecan and the 
filbert, but in the greater part of the United 
States we must fall back on the hickory, black 
walnut and the butternut. * 





Your Letters 


E receive too many letters merely 

W signed by initials.. It is. impossible 
to answer nearly all these letters as 

we can only find a place to answer a few of 
them in our columns. We want to urge our 
subscribers to sign their. letters fully. If*in 
case the letters are published and they simply 


-want us to use the initials, if they will so state 


that will be the method which we will follow; 
but we must urge you to sign your letters in 
order that we can render to you the service 
which you desire. We hope later on to be 
able to put in departments in which we can 
use more of the letters which we receive from 
our subscribers, but in all cases we desire the 
full name of the letter writer. 

Do not hesitate to write to us whenever 
you feel we can be of service to you. If 
we do not happen to have the information 
you desire, we will try and look it up for you 


_or we will put you in teuch with parties who 


can give you the desired information. Again, 
whenever you think-you can be of service to 
us, we shall be very glad to hear from you— 
we are open to suggestion. We also are al- 
ways glad to receive letters from subscribers 


_ telling us about their experiences in growing 


and marketing fruit. We may be able to pass 
on these suggestions to other growers and thus 
be of ohottad sersics to the large family of 





_ 
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The Proper Handling of Apricots 


by James Edward Hungerford 


VERY grower should be prepared 
to take care of his apricot crop 
when it is ready by having ade- 

quate equipment. Dry equipment is 
an apricot grower’s best assurance of 
a fair price for fruit sold green, and is 
really the only assurance that his fruit 
will be taken care of. The investment 
in drying equipment will pay a bigger 
dividend than any other investment on 
the ranch. 

Getting the fruit into the cutting 
shed in proper shape is one of the 
most important operations in the dry- 
ing of apricots, and if this’ is accom- 
plished, then everything connected 
with the drying end will run. along 
smoothly. 

Fruit should come into the shed 
clean, above everything else, and ripe, 
but firm. It is hard to get fruit into 
the shed in just the right shape, but 
this can more nearly be accomplished 
where fruit is picked by hand. Hand- 
picking sounds almost impossible to 
growers in some districts who have 
always practiced shaking the fruit to 
the ground—and where trees are of ex- 
traordinary size the topmost fruit 
might have to be shaken—but in most 
orchards practically all the fruit can 
oe handpicked. 


Handpicking Pays. 


Growers who handpicked their fruit 
say that the gain in weight they have, 
on their dried fruit alone will pay the 
difference in the cost of picking. This 
gain in weight is caused by the elimi- 
nation of green fruit in the handpick- 
ing. ‘Where fruit is shaken to the 

ground considerable green fruit is 
Sosmd to come down with the ripe, 
and dried-green fruit makes an almost 
worthless article and weighs very lit- 
tle. Besides the greater weight in 
fruit picked by hand, it is more uni- 
form and is cleaner than that shaken 
down, and there is practically no 
punctured or bruised fruit. 

Those who have- been able to get 
fair results from shaking are gen6ral- 
ly favored by the condition of their 
soil and are very careful about their 
work. They often shake the fruit the 
night before picking is done so it will 
sot have to be done in the early 
morning -when the ‘cots are wet. 


Cut As Soon As Possible. 


Fruit should be cut as soon as pos- 
sible after picking. Each box of fruit 
should’ be weighed and stacked in 
rows. There are two systems used in 
weighing the boxes. One is where 
the actual weight of the fruit is writ- 


ten on a card and put in the box. The 
other is where all the boxes are made 
to weigh the same. In the first case 
the pitter keeps the tags and’ is paid 
for this weight, and in the second case 
the pitter’s ticket. is punched when 
given a box. Some punch the pitter’s 
ticket on the empty boxes, but it is 
best to punch the tickets on the full 
boxes, then the punches on the pitter’s 

tickets will more nearly tally with the 
number of boxes given him, - 

Weighing the fruit accomplishes two 
things. First, you know how much 
fruit you are putting through the 0 
and second, the pitters are satisfied 
regard to the number of pounds er 
are cutting and there is less chance 
for a pitter to be favored with a short 
box by-the shed man. Setting frnit in 
rows eliminates favoritism also, as the 
next box in the row always goes to the 
next cutter who is out of fruit. 

Pitters should be instructed to cut 
the fruit all the way round and not 
tear it apart, also to lay the halves 
level on the trays so the juice will not 
run out when sulphuring. Pitters 
sometimes get the habit of leaning 
one-half against the other, and this 
causes the fruit to stick together when 
the syrup runs out in sulphuring. jAlso 
there is quite a loss in weight when 
the syrup runs out. 

If the two halves of the fruit are not 
completely severed, when the fruit is 
graded they stick together and go into 
the slab instead of dropping into a bet- 
ter grade, where they would have 
dropped had they been severed. Pit- 
ters should not be allowed to injure 
the fruit by pushing the pit out of the 
fruit with their knives. 

Some pitters have a knack of push- 
ing the pit out of the stem end of the 
fruit after cutting all the way round, 
injuring the fruit very little, if any. 
But the ordinary pitter who “slip pits” 
is cutting down the grade and losing 
money for the grower. Fruit should 
be spread on the tray as it is cut and 
not thrown in a pile on the tray and 
spread afterwards. 

Fruit should be pitted from a pan. 
Then throw the pits from the pan into 
a separate box kept for.that purpose. 
It is good practice to instruct pitters 
to put all the fruit from their boxes 
on trays regardless of the condition of 
the fruit, as otherwise some pitters 
may throw away fruit that should not 
be thrown away. Pitters should not 
be allowed to-pour the fruit from their 


boxes onto the tray if the fruit has. 


been picked off the ground. Pitters 
should be clean about their work and 


wash their pitting pans and hands 


often. Pits should be kept free from 
fruit and spread in the sun to dry. 
Stir them often and be careful that 
they do not mold. When sacking pits 
see that they are free from dirt. 


Improper Sulphuring. 


- Improper sulphuring of apricots has _ 
probably been the cause of more poor 


fruit than anything e!se. Sulphur the 
fruit as soon as possible after it is cut. 
If there, is any delay in getting the 
fruit in the sulphur ‘house promptly 
after outting and after the natural 
moisture has dried off, it should ‘be 
given_a salt water sprinkle before sul- 
phuring or at least a sprinkle of fresh 
water, 

Those who use salt water maintain 
it gives the fruit a better color, and 
makes a better quality fruit and more 
weight. ‘Trays should be stacked in 
such a way that the sulphur fumes 
will easily have access to all the fruit, 
Be sure and use plenty of sulphur and 
give sufficient air so it will burn 
freely. It is generally estimated that 
it takes about ten pounds of sulphur 
for’ one ton of green apricots. Fruit 
should be left in the sulphur house 
not less than three and one-half hours, 
and longer if necessary.. At any rate, 
do not set fruit out in the yard until 


‘properly sulphured, and it is not prop- 


erly sulphured until the fumes of the 
sulphur. penetrate through the meat 
of the. fruit. By cutting through the 
fruit you can see just how far the 
fumes have penetrated. If the cups 
of the fruit are pretty well filled with 
syrup, it is a good indication it-~is 
properly sulphured. Be sure to set 
your fruit from the sulphur house di- 
rectly in the sun in order to get the 
best color. Better give the sulphur 
a little ventilation and leave the fruit 
in over night thah set it out too late 


for the sun. 


Fight Dust; 


Always arrange your work in the 
drying yard so as to get just as little 
dust on the fruit as possible. Do not 
lay your trays on the bare ground if 
you can possibly avoid. it, but if you 
have to do this, rest one side of the 
tray on the side of the one next to it, 
slanting the tray toward the sun. This 
will .saye some space in the yard be- 


sure to 
‘sible 


sides keeping the trays and tralia 
Racks are best to lay trays 
on and make the work yard, Bho ad 


cleaner. 


alfalfa makes a good 
fruit eae ‘wet wh 


moist, as this will re- 
tain olan. Trays of fruit 


calities. 


as much as possible. 
will pass through freely. 


Fruit should be taken up and binned — 
when it is dry enough so it will not” 
Some growers test by | 


stick together. 
squeezing a handful together, and if 


it falls apart readily, they consider it 
ready to bin. So much grief can come 


from binning fruit when it has too 
much moisture that it pays to take no 


chances in this regard in attempting © 
It ig 


to gain a few pounds in weight. 
almost impossible to grade sticky fruit 


in the packing plant, as it goes over 
the grader in chunks and sticks to-— 


gether, and this additional gradiny 
cost to the grower, together with the 


loss in his grades, will more than off- 


set the few pounds gained. 

In scraping fruit, it is good practice 
to scrape any off-colored fruit to one 
side and keep it separate from good 
fruit. Also do the same if you come 
across a tray or half a tray of slabs. 
Off-colored and slabby trays show up 
very. distinctly in the yard and can 
easily be seraped separately. This 


‘dogsn’t mean that it is necessary to % 
hand-grade fruit in the yard, but that 


it pays to be on the lookout for any 
€@ff-colored or slabby trays that can be 
seraped separately. Of course, 
time to pick blacks out is off the tray 


as you scrape, also slabs, as much ag 


possible. Blacks, slabs, and off-colored 
grades should be kept apart, and de- 
livered separately. 

Cover fruit in the bins with canvas 
if possible,‘to keep it cleam. Do not 


bin too deep, say not over four feet. 


Fruit should. be binned about two 
weeks in order to equalize thoroughly, 
If you wish to make delivery of part 
of-your fruit as it is ready it is best 
to bin in more than one bin or to bin 


in such.a way that you can get out the B 


first fruit binned.- Do not sack fruit 


unless it is to be delivered to the pack | 
ing House immediately, as it will keep 


in much better shape in the bin. 


ur as Mtkly as P valle 


should be = 
stacked just as soon-as possible. A” 
day in the sun:is sufficient in-some lo- — 
When to stack will depend © 
on’ weather conditions and the tray ~ 
supply, but cure the fruit in the stack 
Break the trays © 
in such a way in stacking that the air | 


the | 


ac 
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As to proper kind of drying equity | ag 


(Concluded on page 15.) 


The Home Drying Process 
by Hazel Bursell 


RYING as a method of preserving 
D surplus fruits and vegetables 
came to the fore during the war 

as a result of Anti-Waste and Food 


Conservation campaigns. But . we 
should not so soon forget the lessons 
of war-time just because our necessity 
is not so great. 

The drying process has a number 
of advantages, even over canning as 
a method of food preservation. For 
one thing it is the least expensive of 
any process, costing practically noth- 
ing except the initial outlay for 
equipment which can be either big or 
small. -The products are easily 
shipped and stored, having been great- 
ly reduced both in bulk and weight. 
Once the equipment is arranged, the 
work of drying is no greater than 
canning, and in many cases is really 
less. 

Although drying on a commercial 
seale will not be discussed in this 
article, that does not mean that these 
same principles cannot be applied to 
such an extent that the housewife 
does have some dried’ products for 
gale. And good grade, home-dried 
products should find a ready market. 
I know of several women who take in 
@ neat little sum every year throngh 
selline dried corn and fruits to the 


- Iocal hosnitals. 


Choose Type of Dryer. 


The choice of method or ‘methods - 
of drying, the first problem, will be 
determined by climatic conditions 
and the kind and amount of products 
to be dried. Sun drying is the cheap- 
est and ‘the least trouble, providing 
you are assured of rainless periods 
during the drying seasons. The south 
slope of a roof, which is not too,slant- 
ing and easy of access, is an excellent 
place for drying foods.. Merely cover 
the roof with muslin or papers, 
weighted down .at the corners, then 
spread on the product in 4 thin layer, : 
and cover over with cheese cloth to 
keep out insects. The drying place 
should be away from a dusty. road if 
the finished prdduct is to be clean. 
Having the muslin or undercloth all 
in one piece facilitates the gathering. 
up of the product when dried. . 

Another sun-drying method is to 
erect a huge “table” in a sunny place, 
with posts set in the ground:for legs. 
It can be of rough lumber of. any con- 
venient width, laid on bars «between 
two or more sets of upright posts. 
Then the muslin undercloth and. prod- 
uct are spread on as on the roof. 


ee 


“other. 


If insects or dust or rain are likely 
to prove troublesome 
necessary to dry under glass sashes 
in a waterproof frame, built much 
like a spring hotbed. The sashes will 
be slanted to better catch the rays of 
the sun, and the higher side"of the 
frame should be hinged to drop down 
when the dried fruit ig being taken 
out or fresh put in. Trays can be 
made, to fit in the frame or papers 
and muslin can be used. The product 
dries better, however, if it is up off 
the ground in trays. Ventilation 
through the frame should be. provided 


‘for by openings on two opposite sides. 


An electric fan may be an efficient 
drying agent where the farmer has 
cheap electricity.. Place the prepared 
fruit in trays laid one on top of the 
The trays should have open 
ends to permit the air: to ‘circulate 
freely, and built up sides. The fan 
should not.rotate too fast, or it will 
dry the outside of the fruit betoye 
the inside is ready. 


Evaporator on Range. 


it may be. 


ated for little expense. One of thei 
types is best where the climate is um 
certain, © They would also be neces 
sary to supplement the sun-dry type 
in case of sudden bad weather. They) 
must provide for uniform intake, dit 
eharge and circulation of heated aif 
through the product to he evaporated. 
One method -is to suspend a series of 
wire-netting, or heavy cheese clot 
trays over the stove. A hood may 
necessary to catch any falling du 
particles. : 
A wooden cabinet to rest on a gi 
vanized sheeting base, directly on 
stove*has been found to be entirely sat 
isfactory. The dimensions are 12 in. lj 
21 in, by 27 in. in height. It is open 
‘both top and bottom to allow f 
good air circulation, and contain 
eight «interchangeable and reversibk 
trays of small-mesh galvanized e 
cloth, inserted between double wod 
en,frames. The base of 27 gauge g£ 
vanized sheeting with Ye-entorel 
corners is nailed to the cabinet by 5 
in. flanges turned in at right ngles 
on the upper edges of the mei 
base. “This base’ is 8 in. a 


Home evaporators made to use the . 


heat from.the kitchen range, 


_ stove or heater can be built and oper 


- 
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7 We feel sure that every Hopmobile owner, or even observer, will agree with us that 
in order to dominate its field, the Hupmobile has only to improve upon its own past. 


In this new Hipiabile, that tiumph has been accomplished in every important 
essential—with results in performance so brilliant that they validate more strongly 
than ever its legitimate right to be called the best car of its class in the world. 


We direct the attention of Hupmobile owners in particular to these results, which 
ve can eee count upon in the new Hupmobile: a 


Noted as the Hupmobile has dere 


been for settling down instantly to 
smooth, steady straight-ahead 
going, this new Hupmobile has 
a coasting, skimming quality that 
surpasses any Hupmobile which 
has preceded it. 


Prized as the Hupmobile has 
always been for smooth operation, 


this new Hupmobile is even more 


free from noticeable vibration. 


Celebrated as the Hupmobile has 


always been for snapping away in 
the flash of a second, this new 


““Heawobilé: is even Selthei on 
the trigger than any Hupmobile 
before it. 


Easy-riding as the Hupmobile has 
always been, this new Hup- 
mobile—in front and rear alike— 


-outdoes all of its predecessors in 


bump-absorbent spring action 
and, restful riding. 


Comfortable as the Hupmobile 
has always been, this new Hup- 
mobile is more roomy and affords 
greater convenience to driver and 
passengers alike. 


(Prnese magnificiently improved performance qualities are 
; ae otuced by the engineering and ot.uers changes detailed below 


“ 
“ ot 
a 

“, 

& 


This new Series R-12 Hupmobile em- 
bodies improvements in motor, clutch, 
and transmission, in addition to a 
longer chassis; and new 


- throughout. 
The net results of the engineering im 


provements are longer life, still eninoth- 
er operation, better engine operating 


\ balance, an increase of power, and 


pronounced increase in acceleration and 
economy. 


; eg rs rpms counter-balanced 


versie: | areas 20 per cent greater. 
Lieh. iba og t alloy pistons wee con- 


shia coe amet about 10 


per cent. 


New ph oi clutch afford ‘silent gear 
changes at al I speeds... 


“so Tranaminion eas high carbon lle 


steel, oil-treated and tempered— larger, 


heavier, longer-lived. 


Wheelbase lengthened to 115. inches. 
a gear of front springs . increased to 
3738 inches; the rear springs are in- 
cnsaad 5 bales, to 564% inches. 


Frame now 6 inches deep. Five heavy 


cross members. Spring shackle bolts. 


increased 50 per cent in bearing surface. 


Radiator 214 inches higher, improving 
h appearance and cooling efficiency. 


Newest style full crown fenders. Drum 
headlights on all models—nickle-t ‘ated 


on the special types. 


Touring Car—Finish, new Hupmobile 
blue, striped in tighter blue. Top clear 
= type, with no rear upright bow. 
Each storm curtain has rigid metal 
frame which prevents the curtain li 
becoming ‘scratched or cracked, ma 


curtains fit even more closely, and their 
installation much easier and quicker. 


Roadster—Body ron Ait A fast, 
smart, rakish runa 


Special Touring and Roadster— 
Steel wheels, nickel-plated radiator, 
headlights and cowl lights; scuff plates. 


Sedan—A graceful sweeping curve 
marks the line where body and cowl 
meet; rear body corners —_-* a 
windows reduced in height, and 

wider. Upholstery very durable yer 7 
cloth, body hardware bright nick 


Equipment includes rear view mirror. 


Coupe — Four Passenger —- Grace- 
rounded curves instead of bevels 
comers. Upholstery, ‘body “hard- 

ware and equipment same as Sedan. 


Cou Two Passenger— Roof 
slightly lower space under cae oe deck 


du Pp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, ‘Michigan 
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Time to Re-tire: 
Buy Fisk 


from trouble. 


reason at all. 


Over 400,000 new cars sold th 
original equipment. 


In addition, hundreds of thousands of cars sold last year came 
equipped with Fisk Tires and are still giving service free 





Out of 600,000 straight-side Cords’ 31 x 4 (a new size) less 
than 50 were returned in the first 18 months of sale for any 


These facts are the most convincing reasons why you should 
buy Fisk Tires. No matter what your car, the roads you drive 
on, or the price you want to pay, there is a Fisk which 


exactly fits your needs. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, tiu-k or speed wagon 


is ‘year will have. Fisk: Tires as 
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Handling Problem Big Item 


in Prices of 


VEN aman buys a suit, he may 
consider the price out of pro- 
portion to the value of the wool and 
other raw materials used in making 
it. Reflection tells him, however, 
that the cost of the raw materials 
covers only a small part of the total 
expense involved in the production of 
the garments. He perceived that 
allowance must be made also for the 
eost of weaving and tailoring, and for 
operating overhead and selling .costs. 
While he may still doubt the justifica- 
tion for the spread between the value 
of the raw materials and the price of 
the completed product, he. recognizes 
that the problem of determining what 
spread would be justified is a complex 
one which cannot be solved by guess- 
work. 

But products that do not go through 
any intricate manufacturing process 
are apt to get less careful considera- 
tion by the consumer when he judges 
their market price. Fruit and vege- 
tables, for example, come to his table 
about in the form in which they leave 
the farm. When the spread between 
the price received by the producer and 
the price paid by the consumer is 
wide, the latter is prone to conclude 
without further consideration that 
somebody is raking off an undue 
profit. He cannot readily imagine 
that a commodity which does not 
change its form in the process of be- 
ing moved from the point of produc- 
tion to the point of consumption may 


nevertheless undergo more necessary 


Perishables 


handling, and therefore be subject to 
a greater accretion of costs, than an- 
other that is very highly processed. 


Spread in Prices Shc’, 


Studies lately made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
regard to the cost of distributing fruit 
and vegetables throw a flood of light 
on the causes of the wide gap. between 
producers’ prices and  constmers’ 
prices. They show in detail some of 
the extremely numerous and varied 
services which enter into the cost of 
distribution, and combine to make the 
price that the final consumer pays. 
These services are often wasteful and 
cumbrous, but ways to make them 
economical and effictent have not yet 
been applied. The problem, as seen 
by the department, is a combined 
problem of engineering and commer- 
cial methods, Its solution will re- 
quire the co-operation of everybody 
engaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of the commodities, from 
farmer to retailer. : 

On its engineering side, the situa- 
tion calls for thorough-going reorgani- 
zation of. fruit and vegetable termi- 
nals.. In most of the large centers of 
distribution, present terminal facili- 
ties are dnadequate. » They involve 
long truck hauls, costly delays due to 
congestion, and heavy damage to 
produce owing to limitations of space. 
New structures’ and new equipment 
are required. Replanning of mechani- 
cal units and provision of new facili- 


eee! aes ae 


‘But the corsumer wants it assorted. 


ties for unloading, distributing and 
consolidating produce are necessary. 
But these. changes, according to de- 
partment officials, cannot be made 
while the present method of handling 
produce is retained. In fact, it is 
maintained that introduction of more 
efficient commercial practices must go 
hand in hand. with reorganization of 
terminal facilities, in order to make 
such reorganization either possible or 
worth while, 


Handling Problems Intricate. 


That the problem is one of methods 
as well as of physical facilities be- 
comes apparent: from a glance at the 
nature‘of the trade in fruit and vege- 
tables. Produce arrives at the termi- 
nal markets in homogeneous carloads. 


He starts the day with an orange, a 
grapefruit, or a banana. For lunch or 
dinner he will-ask for celery, lettuce, 
potatoes, in very small quantitigs. 
Retailers, in. order to meet this de- 
mand, must carry a little of every- 
thing and not much of anything, and 
the jobbers who supply the retailers 
are therefore compelled to buy each 
kind of produce in small units. In 
other words, the homogeneous. car- 
Joads in which the produce arrives at 
the terminals must be broken up into 
heterogeneous small lots. This re- 
quirement makes it necessary to. as- 
semble practically the whole daily sup- 
ply in one place, where buyers may } 
inspect it and choose the quantities | 
and varieties they want.. As the as- 
sembling points must generally be cen- 
trally located to suit the convenience 
of the trade, the ‘distributive process 
is saddled at once with heavy charges 
for:rent, and with congestion which 


dling the High rents for 


tion, have long been recognized as the 
bane of fruit ‘and vegetable markets, 
and many attempts to overcome them 
have been made. In New York City, 
for example, numerous commissions 
have studied the problem of: passing 
by Manhattan Island in the distribu- 
tion of perishable produce. They have 
not solved it, because no method has 
yet been worked out to obviate the 
necessity of gathering practically the 
whole supply of produce each Way in 
one district forthe purpose of effect- 
ing unit distribution to the jobbing 
trade. : ; - 
Railroad Problem Foremost. 

How special features of thé traffic 

in perishable produce: add.to the price 


at which fruit and vegetables can be ~ 
}:sold. to the consumer. is strikingly il- . 


lustrated by a study of marketing con- 
ditions at New. York. which, has: been 
made by the United States. Depart- 


} ment. of- Agriculture: in -conjunction 


‘with the Port of New York Authority. 
Similar conditions to those revealed 
by this study exist in other large 
terminal markets. -It is established, in 
the first place, that the handling of 
fruit and vegetables is largely a rail- 
road problem, rather than one of dis- 
tributing the produce of nearby 
growers. 7 ; 

Records of receipts at.New York fot 
the year 1921-show that, out of a 
total equal to 141,000 carlots unloaded, 
more than 70 per cent were brought 
th by rail. It is thus apparent that 
a system of expanded farmers’ mar- 
kets would not be a complete solution 
of the distribution problem in. New 
York. Indeed, such a system could 
have little influence on the general 
situation. As a matter of fact, there 
is probably no large city in the coun- 
try where such markets would be. ade- 
quate to all needs, owing. principally 
to the growing demand for an all-year 
round supply of fruits and vegetables. 
Rapid. transportation now makes it 
possible to distribute fruits and vege- 
tables over an exceedingly wide area, 
so that points of production are often 
thousands of miles from the points of 
consumption. Long haul fail traffic in 
perishables is constantly gaining, In 
1909, there were unloaded 4,405 cars of 
fruit and vegetables on the Manhattan 
piers of the Erie railroad at Duane 
Street. By 1920 the total had jumped 
to 22,640 cars. It seems pretty safe 
to conclude, therefore, that the termi- 
nal handling of fruits and vegetables 
will continue to be largely a railroad 
problem. 

The next striking fact revealed by 
the Department of Agriculture, in its 
study of the situation at New York, 
is the high centralization of the dis- 
tributive process. Most of the prod- 
uce is first displayed and sold in a 
market on the lower west side of Man- 


cipal jobbing markets. 


side Manhattan Island have failed, 


chiefly because the nature of the de- 7 
mand for perishable: produce obliges 7 
jobbers to. practice small unit, wide ~ 
variety buying on the basis of inspec- ~ 
tion of practically the entire available © 
supply. There is some selling by in- 


spection of sample only. In 1921, for 


example, out of about 141,000 carlots © 
unloaded, 30,760, or a trifle under 22 © 


‘per cent, were sold by sample. But 


usually, owing to the highly perish- ~ 
able, unstandardized character of the ~ 
supply, buyers insist. on seeing the ~ 
bulk of the line. Here is the rock on | 
which aJl- previous attempts to de-% 
centralize the distributive process @ 


have split. - 
Hauling Costs Range High. 


the final consumer. Th 





adds enormously to the cost of han- 


D 


“sold to ; 
1 @oneiuded on page 28.) 





hattan Island, from which it is dis- 4 
tributed by truck mainly to five prin- @ 
This central © 
market, despite its. high rental cost 7 
and intense congestion, has dominated ~ 
the trade for years, to the astonish- 7 
ment of many observers. Numerous — 

‘attempts to build up other centers out- 7 


It can be imagined how heavily the © 
necessity for. assembling the bulk of © 
the supply on the expensive land of — 
Manhattan Island adds to the price at 
which the fruit and vegetables can be- 
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_ Now the fruit ie ready for-process- 


‘great factor when the fruit is placed 


te suit any capacity. 


(Continued from page 5) 
aspect is also a great item as 
and insects can be kept from. the 

ying fenitis o~ 

. he Natural: draft drier is @ shuaphe 
fair consisting of a furnace — pit 
hich houses. the.‘stove and’ smoke 
pipes; ‘the tunne!s, in which the ‘prod- 
Hy is ‘dried’ on trays, and the stack 
‘which permits the moisture-laden air 

be carried to the outside, — 
The mechanical draft drier.is an- 
ther step upward in the improvement 
of the system of drying. This drier. 
has a uniform air flow which is under 


le operato: = ee ORO, at all times. It}. 


itilizes mu the heat wasted in 
atura) draft PP thereby reducing 
: Algo ap It speeds up dry- 
e by using a humid air of ‘high 
irculation. - 
hree factors are involved in the 
drying process—temperature, humid- 
y and circulation. Scientific study 
determined the proper. relation-\ 
ip. of these three factors in drying 
produce. a high quality product. A 
perature of 150-160 deg. F., humid- 
ly 15-80 per cent and a circulation of 
0 lineal ft. per minute is recommend- 


e prune should be cried down to 
oisture content of approximately 
cent. Prunes on coming from 
Pe cchanical draft drier seem to the 
h much more moist than those 
d ‘in the natural draft drier. This’ 
due to the pliability of the skin 
used by the high humidity. 
fruit being removed from the drier, 


ping due to excessive heat. After 

ing this- drip causes the fruit to 

pre so: tightly to the tray that it 
|removed with difficulty. 


The final preparation for the 
ket is most essential as upon it 
pends the appearance, which is a 


Yefore the public. Various methods 
are used in processing... The fruit 
a fer being graded to size and prop- 
‘efly sorted is steamed to heat the 


the shaker type and can be made 
Packing into 
boxes is done immediately to insure 
perfect sterility. Boxes of varying 
es are used: Much of this product 

4g being packed at the present time in 
Mthographed cartons which finds a 
y market with the average house- 





Fighting Pear Psylla 
(Continued from page 4.) 


= turn brown or black, dry up, 
md fall in midsummer; the fruit re- 
ins small and most of it falls pre- 


urely. Some orchards give the 
varance of having been swept by 
and; owing to their weakened 
ition, often succumb during the 
Winter months. Also, during the sum- 
mer, when the young psyllas, or “hard 
hells,” as they are called, are abun- 
fant, great quantities of “honey dew” 
We exuded by the insects. *. This 
ley dew is an ideal medium for a 
4in fungus, known as the “sooty 
agus,”. which grows abundantly on 
ie honey dew and stains the fruit so 
Re: that it cannot be marketed. In 
rs when psyllas are abundant pear 
fowers frequently suffer severe 
es from this staining. ; 


Birds Relish the -Psyilas. 


_There is abundant evidence to 
! that pear psyllas are much 
lished by’ the downy woodpecker, 
| Chickadee, the creeper and the 
Ae all birds which spend the 
Hter in this state, Examinations of 
he ‘stomach contents of some of 
Beis a have reveal | large num- 
gy The is also 














doing business, 


had before. 








© 1928, U. S, Rubber Co, 


A more definite way of comparing 
tire values than the public has ever 


The three new U.S. Rubber discov- 
eries as fully described in recent news- 


NOTE TO LIGHT CAR OWNERS— The three U. S. Discoveries 
apply to Royal Cords in all sizes from 30x 3% inch up. 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
3 United States @ Rubber Company 


| "What the three US. Rubber discoveries 
bring to Royal Cord Leadership 


GREATER confidence than any 
tire has shared since the begin- 
ning of the automobile. 


An increasing money’s worth as 
promised by the Royal Cord policy of 


are: 


Flat Band Process—ensuring the positive 
length, angle and strength of each cord. 


’ Web Cord—the first successful method of 
impregnating cords with pure rubber by di- 
rect soaking in the latex itself. 


Sprayed Rubber—the first absolutely pufe 


rubber. 


paper and magazine announcements 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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particular birds to New York pear 
growers. With one well-known in- 
sect, the pear psylla, confined to-one 
host, the pear tree, it will be a rather 
simple matter for the Station ento- 
mologists to determine the relative 
umber of psyllas destroyed by birds 
during the. winter mdénths when no 
other agencies are at work to reduce 
their numbers materially. 

Typical’ pear orchards have been 
selected for the experiment, and al- 
ready about 100 bird boxes have been 
placed in the trees. Dead limbs for 
the use of woodpeckers have been 
placed in nearby hedge _—s The 
plans also contemplate the 2 even 


ve} of suet and sunflower. seed d 


} winter and early spring. 


-If the as 





‘be attracted to the orchards by 


An" abundance of food and shelter, 


ieeeienaiatieiiinened 


there is little doubt in the minds of 
the Station specialists but that they 
will find the psyllas a welcome addi- 
tion to their-menu and that they 
will account for large numbers of the 
over-wintering insects. Undoubtedly 
the birds will. do their part if properly 
encouraged by man... A _ practical 
demonstration of ways and means 
whereby the fruit grower may enlist 
to greater advantage the servicés of 
birds in his warfare against~ insect 
pests certainly holds much promise 


both for the bird lover and for a. 


more prosperous agriculture. 


Horticultural Building 





Te Michigan Agricultural College - buildings and ¢ 


e BEI to have a very fine horti- 
building, probably the finest 


in the United States. The last legis- 
lature, which recently adjourned, ap- 
propriated $400,000 for new horticul- 
tural equipment for the Michigan 
Agricultural College. ‘This money 
will be spent to provide a new build- 
ing and to equip it with laboratories, 
cold storage facilities, classrooms and 
offices. 

The coming of this building means 
a great deal to horticulture, not only 
in Michigan but all over the United 
States. Every state in which horti- 
culture is at all prominent should 
have a very good building and equip- 
ment. Horticulture is so highly spe- 
cialized that it pret the best possible 

ipme) Ber handle it 
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It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 


This is not an empty catch-phrase but 
a cleancut statement of fact. 


In dollars and cents Kelly-Springfield 
Tires cost no more than you are asked 
to pay for brands that have never borne 
the Kelly reputation. In some cases 
Kellys cost you less than you are asked 
to pay for unknown makes. 


Kelly dealers will sell you Kelly- 
Springfield Tires. at a price. that will 
meet any reduction in reputable makes 
now or hereafter. Learn for yourself 
that actually— , 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 








A m é ican 
. Apple Scald Control 


(Continued from page 3) 
the storage air had little or no effect 
upon the development of scald and 
that high percentages of carbon dioxide 
tended to prevent rather than produce 
the disease. 

Besides carbon dioxide and moisture 
the. apples throw off odorous sub- 
stances. Other tests having failed to 
explain the benefits of aeration, ex- 
periments were started on these odor- 
ous materials. It was found that, the 
vapors of amyl acetate, amy! formate 
and acetaldehyde, all of which enter 
into the odorous constituents of the 
apple, were definitely toxic to the skin 
of the apple and produced injuries to 
the green areas that were identical in 
appearance with scald. These experi- 
ments were accompanied and followed 
by others looking for an absorbent of 
odorous substances that could be used 
with the apples. Excelsior, sawdust 
and charcoal materially reduced scald 
but the best results were obtained 
with oils and fats applied to the apples 
or to the wrappers. Apples in oiled 
wrappers remained entirely free from 
scald. Whether the oil has other fa- 
yorable action in scald control than 
the absorption of odors has not been 
fully determined, but the practical 
success of the treatment has been 
most gratifyinge 

The power of oils and fats to absorb 
odors is well known. They have long 
been used for this purpose in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of per- 
fumes and the tendency of butter to 
take up odors is familiar to all. Vari- 
ous oils, fats and waxes were tested 
as to their relative efficiency in scald 
control. The waxes, such as paraffin 
and beeswax, decreased the disease 
but were not near as efficient as the 
fats and oils. Practically all of the 
oils tested gave good control of scald 
but the odorless, tasteless mineral 
oils, such as are used extensively by 
bakers and confectioners and other- 
wise in connection with food products, 
seemed most desirable for use in con- 
tact with the apples. 

The experiments in the direct appli- 
cation of oils and waxes to the apple 
have not been fully successful. Scald 
has usuaily been reduced by the treat- 
ment and in many cases practically 
eliminated but the appearance of the 
apples has always been injured. Rub- 
bing the oil on tended to remove the 
natural bloom of the apple, and if 


enough oil was applied to control 


scald the apples had an oily appearance 
upon removal from storage. With. 
heavy applications of oil the ground 
color of the apples remained abnormal. 
ly green. 

These objectionable features have 
not been found with the oiled wrap- 
pers and they have always either com- 
pletely controlled scald or reduced it 
to an extent that the commercial value 
of the fruit was not matertally affect- 
ed. In a total of more than 80 differ- 
ent storage experiments there have 
been but two cases of failure and in 
both of these the time of appearance 
of the disease has been delayed and 
its severity greatly reduced. The 
tests have covered a period of five 
years, have been’ made on more than 
a dozen dtffferent varieties and have 
been carried out in eight different 
eastern states and in two western 
ones. 

Examples of the results that have 
been obtained with oiled wrappers 
are given in the following table. The 
apples in each instance were compara- 
ble in all respects, having been picked 
on the same date from the same trees,, 
packed at the same time, immediately 
placed in cold storage under identical 
conditions except for the wrapper 
used, and removed and observed at 
the same time. The western apples 
were packed in boxes and the eastern 
ones in barrels. The results show the 
efficiency of the oiled wrapper under 
both box and barrel conditions, but. it 
should be noted that it is not con- 
sidered practicable to pack wrapped 
fruit in barrels. 


Table Showing the Control of Scald 


by Oiled Wrappers. 
‘The percentages are based on the 


wraps ea) in the 


average fruit 


verte, vellted ana" 
intensity of the scald. > 


~ 
; 


Bess SkSt SoN8esess 


Dm 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
Rome Beauty.Apr. 
May 


May 


Mar. 
May 
Mar, © 
Mar. 
The good results that have been 
tained from the use of oiled wrapper 
give no excuse for carelessness 
other phases of. apple operatio; 
They are not a cure-all in apple stop 
age. They have little or no effect up 
on the rots or upon internal bre 
down and do not prevent diseases a 
defects other than scald. 4 
The date of the above table anaes 
various statements in regard to s 
control are based on wrappers cz 
ing a minimum oil content of 15 pe 
cent of their dry weight (14 Ib. basig 
Wrappers carrying less than th 
amount of oil have usuglly redueg 
scald but have been less efficient 
the more heavily oiled ones and @ 
not recommended for commercial 1 


The Trade Welcomes the Oj 
Wrapper. , 


The oiled wrappers used in th 
earlier experiments were prepared | 
hand from the usual commercial wrap 
pers. In the summer of 1919 a num 
ber of paper companies were asked 
consider the preparation of oil 
wrappers suitable fof use on apple 
None of them undertook the work 
year but the following season one cot 
pany prepared a small run of 
grade wrappers that were used exp 
mentally and also by several gro 
In 1921 three or more paper comp 
were in the field with oiled wrapp 
Some of these wrappers contain 
sufficient oil and good results were @ 
tained in commercial shipments, i 
unfortunately a large proportion of 
paper carried insufficient oil for s¢ 
control. In many cases the oil 
tent ran as low as 5 per cent, 
spite of the indifferent success atten 
ing this first large-scale commefél 
test of oiled wraps, shippers 
been so thoroughly convinced by & 
earlier experimental results that # 
were anxious to try the oiled wrappe 
again and in placing their 1922 o 
for paper they specified a minim 
oil content of 15 per cent. The pap 
companies had gained experience 
a number of additional companies & 
become interested, particularly 
especially equipped for waxing | 
oiling paper. Good oiled wrapp 
were supplied and the results in 8¢ 
control have been most satisfact 

While the oiled wrapper has 
used in various ‘sections in both | 
east and the west its large scale 
troduction has centered in the exp 
ments and demonstrations of 
junior author at Wenatchee, 
The fruit used in the various ex] 
ments at Wenatchee was displi 
from time to time for the bene 
growers and shippers and the ref 
were so outstanding that the com 
clal handlers of apples in the Ni 
west were anxious for more exte 
tests. There were several large of 
for oiled wrappers in 1921 and in| 
approximately 200,000 Ibs. of 
paper were used in the Pacific Né 
west, most of it in the Wenatche 
Yakima districts. j 

varied their tests in d@ 
ent ways; some sent out carlots 
in oiled wraps and half in cor 
unoiled paper, while others foul 
advisable. to ship their fruit in i 
season 
account of the development of 
and held their oiled “wrap apple 
stan for — markets. 
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grap ha es re 
Barer gpa the most favorable con- 
for rapid indoor culture, The 


id production requires twice that 
gth of time, thereby causing the 

atory. work to acquire its full 
sure.of approval in the eyes of the 


(growers. 
Pepper Trees a Menace. 
# Pepper trees, with their lacy lux- 


uriant branches, which tourists so 
extravagantly admire, have long ‘been 


" the bane of the citrus folk, for their 


bundance .of soft, sappy growth 
orms an ideal breeding place for 

le, making -possible a “continuous 
duction” which, harbored in all 

ges of growth, necessitates the 
psence of the three parasites, who 
“their individual efforts; make a 
ctorious assault upon this ancient 
well intrenched enemy. Cuttings 

en trees showing -heavy incrusta- 
Bh of scale are placed in trays on 
6 racks that reach high up in the 
incubating rooms, which are kept 
a temperature of 80 deg. No 

1" is permitted within the 


loth, upon which the insects fly 

howing up” in startling contrast to 

>» smooth, clean surface, and from 

s vantage point girls and women, 

n instructions from the manager, 

to the different rooms and- select 

p types of parasites desired, segre- 

ing them by actual count of 50, in 

mall glass tubes which are stopped 

vith a thin fold of cloth held in place 

an- elastic band, for in this way 

ey are sent to the various associa- 

ns and from there apportioned pro 

B among the members according 

the extent of their acreage, By 

ding each consignment of pepper 

ree cuttings for an incubating period 

two months, a “second crop” of 

ycus can be produced, for the 

cycle of this helpful agent is only 

if 30 days’ duration. Hach female lays 

bout 100 eggs and, computing on so 

8 small an equation as a 50 per cent re- 

"production of these, the rate of in- 

roase must be further extended, for 

is is the primal factor to be attained 

"i both field and laboratory © work. 

he necessity for this is shown by 

s tremendous reproductivity of the 

tale organism, for each cup-shaped, 

mute shell of scale affords protec- 

: covering for from 50-to 3,000 

Pestiferous insects, and; should only 

‘meagre a proportion as 2. per 

fit of these reach maturity, they 

buld create a force sufficient to in- 

both new and old groves and 

ise severe financial loss to the 
bwers of citrus fruit. 


. Eliminates the Red Spider. 


Red spider is another old-time 
ny which California grove owners 
ght to control with sprays until a 





the life of the tractor. 


Guaranteed 


McCormick -Deering Tractor 
Crankshaft and Main Bearings 


ms on crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bearings of the McCormick-Deering 
10-20 and 15-30 tractors are guaranteed against breakage, not for a month 
or a year, but during the entire life of the tractor. 

This guarantee covers breakage from any cause whatsoever, and in the case 
of the ball bearings guarantees them from wearing out or burning out during 





or one of the branch houses. 





Read this Srcutt TRACTOR WARRANTY, 

which every ‘purchaser gets in writing: 

. The seller @HLPPH to replace free the Two- 
Suan CRANKSHAFT in any 10-200r 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering tractor, should it break during the life of the 
tractor, provided the broken parts are promptly returned 
to the factory er one of the branch houses, 


BSurther, the seller agrees to replace free any Cranx- 
sHaFT Bau Bearino in the 10-20 or 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering tractor, which may break, wear out, or burn 
out during*the life of the tractor, provided that the de- 
fective ball bearing is promptly ‘returned to the factory 








antee is written into the contract! 





eign of it! Never before in the history of the automotive 
industry-—with automobiles, motor trucks, engines, or 
tractors—has such a warranty been given. You have never before 
seen nor heard of so liberal a tractor guarantee. This is con- 
vineing proof of the indestructibility of the crankshaft and the 
crankshaft ball bearings in the McCormick - Deering tractors, 
and you will find the machines of uniform quality throughout. 
In addition, the Company continues its policy of providing 
tractors with all necessary equipment—throttle governor, belt 
palley, platform, fenders, brake, etc. No extras to buy. 


Your McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the many 
valuable teatures of these tractors, such as ball and roller bear- 
ings-at 28 points, unit frame, replaceable wearing parts, etc. 
He will show you the size of the guaranteed crankshaft and 
demonstrate how easily it runs in the guaranteed main ball 
bearings. When you buy a tractor, be sure this valuable guar. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
Uncorporated} 


for Life! 


Chicago, Illinois 


- 
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was cleaned to such an extent as to 
show- an almost complete elimination 
of these pests. 

Foe of the Mealy Bug. 

Mealy big, another noxious insect 
which has caused great anxiety to 
growers, is now retreating in defeat 
before the voracious maw of Crypto- 
laemus Montrouzieri, which evinces a 
“natural tendency” to lay its eggs in 


CR ATED 


Tabulation of results—and these 
are especially satisfactory consider- 
ing the newness of the enterprise— 
and the united opinion of the ento- 
mologists, substantiate the findings of 
other keen observers that parasitiza- 
tion is the one and only method 
whereby not merely cleaa culture and 
cropage can be carried through, but 
it goes still deeper, for it is now 
proven that only through an aggres- 
sive, overwhelming invasion of these 
“trouble chasers” can the citrus in- 
dustry continue to prosper. 

It is a strange analogy of mental 
acrobatics when: growers who have 
admittedly lost faith in the curative 
effect of spray, gas and insecticides, 
when after repeated applications these 
most skillfully blended formulas 


repeatedly failed to even check the 
they 


destructive forces for which 

were combined, should expect instant 

evidence of radical action on the part 

of the parasites! Of course there are 
and. 


Nothing New Under theSun 


We went to see a movie, 

We thought it some great show, 
But pshaw! Rameses put one on 

At Thebes, four thousand years ago, 


We painted up our cheeks and lips, 
And thought we sure looked grand, 
But found that Cleopatra did this 


thing 
In dark old Egypt land. 
We went and put out vinegar 
On each tree in a row— 
To kill the daring little moth 
Whose eggs make worms, you know. 
We gn mag that we did something 


But ets stubbed our toe; 
We found that others did that stunt, 
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They Give Better Lightand Last Longer 


are made 


toattach. Best for 
Easy fant use on ail makes of 


only the Look for the name 
fe 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 
ee adicer, Depts 6-8. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Canadian Factory Eempeowerd is 
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There is goes into 
the Silvertown Tire from which 
the farmer reaps service. It is 
as real as the seed that goes 
into the ground from which 
grow his crops. 
You see it in Silvertown’s rug- 
ged body—tough, slow-wear- 
ing, anti-skid tread—and side- 
walls extra fortified with tread 
rubber to protect them from 
the road ruts of dry, hard-pan 
weather. 
experienced farmer invests 
in quality in whatever he buys 
for the farm, with a weather- 
eye on the ultimate cost. 
That’s. why he should buy 
Silvertown, the tire with a 


pedigree. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER. CO. 


Cincinnati, 0: 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 

















American Fruit 


- Home Drying Process 
(Continued from page 8) 
on all four sides to allow free intake 
of air close to the hot surface of the 
stove. 

Patent dryers can be purchased, 
and much more elaborate ones can be 
built at home, but the ones described 
above will suffice for our purpose 
here. If there is a regular commer- 
cial prune dryer on the farm or any 
other type, then it can ‘be used for 
the home drying just as well.. Oven 
drying should not be overlooked. 
The first thing to do, then, is to 
choose the type of dryer best suited 
to. your needs and then provide the 
equipment needed. Then comes the 
actual drying processes. 


What to Evaporate. 


While anything may be dried, it is 
usually best to choose fruits which 
have considerable solid matter such 
as apples, peaches, prunes, etc., and 
vegetables which are not too strongly 
flavored, such as green peas, green 
beans, corn, pumpkin, squash and 
spinach. Very soft fruits are hard to 
dry, while some other fruits become 
too much changed in character to be 
desirable. Some berries, moreover, 
are too seedy to make a good product. 

In all cases, regardless of the prod- 
uct being handled, the fruits and 
vegetables should be harvested when 
they have reached that condition in 
which they would normally be gath- 
ered to be prepared directly for the 
table without evaporation. They 
should then be handled as soon as 
possible after being picked in order 
that the resulting product may be of 
the best quality. 

All fruits should be fully ripe. 
Vegetables must be fresh, young and 
tender. All decayed, rotten, moldy, 
or . diseased specimens should be 
thrown out. Prunes and apricots are 
left on the tree until they fall natural- 
ly, or on shaking the tree gently.. A 
good system is to spread a canvas 
under the tree and shake them gently 
down, then the fruit will be easily 
gathered up and will be clean. 

Personally, the writer thinks it is 
utter folly for the farm housewife 
to dry any but a few of the family 
“standbys,” which are well-liked and 
yet cannot be kept in the natural 
state any too well—such as peaches, 
pears, apples, prunes, apricots, cher- 
ries and corn. Why should anyone go 
to the work of drying potatoes, carrots, 
beets, onions, pumpkin, squash, etc., 
when they can be kept perfectly well 
in the pit, or the garden itself in the 
milder climates? Berries are too 
“seedy” and are much better canned. 


_ Preparation and Drying. 


APPLES. 


Select mature fruit. Wash, peel, 
core and slice or quarter the fruit, 
working as quickly as possible to pre- 
vent darkening. A patent apple peeler 
which peels, cores and slices all in 
one operation will be found a real 
labor-saver for a small investment. 
Dropping the prepared fruit into pails 
of water is a simple method of pre- 
venting darkening. A home sulphur- 
ing process is advocated for any large 
amounts, and the detajls of this 
method may be learned from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture bulletins. 

Then the fruit is spread on the trays 
of the stove-dryer or on sheets on the 
roof as the case may be. Apples are 
dry when a handful of slices gripped 
firmly in the hand has an elastic, 
springy feel, separates promptly 


‘|when the pressure is released, and 


leaves no visible moisture upon the 
hand. 


APRICOTS. 

The fruit intended for drying should 
be picked from the tree before it be- 
comes ripe enough to drop. The fruit 
is then halved, and stoned but never 
peeled. This fruit may also be sul- 
phured if the housekeeper prefers. 
Then the halves, cut side up, should 
be spread in the sun or dryer trays 
as preferred. If the dryer set on 
top of the stove is used the beginning 
temperature should be 130 to 145 deg. 
which is gradually increased to 


evenly dried. 


Grower Magazing 
deg. toward the end of the drying 
process. ; E 
CHERRIES. : 

Sweet cherries, especially the dark, 
solid-fieshed varieties, such as the 


Tartarian, Bing, Lambert, and Dike. 
man, make a very acceptable product « 


when dried and may be employed in 9 


the same way as raisins.. The sour or 
pie cherries are also easily dried. The 
fruit is washed, picked over to re 
move stems and imperfect fruits, and 
may be dried either with or without 
the pits. Much of the juice will be 
lost in the pitting process and some 


- arrangements should be: made to use 


it. Then the fruit is spread out to 
dry. If. dried in the dryer the tem.” 
perature should not be above 120 deg, © 
F. at first and should never rise above 
150 deg. F., as cherries are very eag. 
ily injured by overheating. j 

They are delicious when sugared | 
before drying. They may be either 
dipped in a boiling sugar solution or 
sprinkled with sugar previous to or 
during the evaporation period. 


CORN. 


Select. sweet corn which is at the # 


milk stage suitable for table use,’ 
Husk and remove silk. Drop the ears 
into a white sack and place in boiling 
water for 5 min. to set the milk. 
Remove by taking hold of the sack’ 
corner, and cut the kernels from the 
cob. Spread in a thin layer in the 
sun or on the trays to dry. I believe 
the sun gives the best product in this 
case, The kernels will be dry and 
sort of “rattle’ when ready to be 
stored. 


PEACHES. 


Peaches should be ripe but not® 


bruised. They may be dried either 
with the peelings on or off, but they 
are just as good with them on so 
does not pay to remove them. If you 
want the peelings removed, either dip 
them in hot water, causing the sking 
to slip off, or peel them with a knife 
They should be halved exactly on thé 
suture and the pit removed by cub 
ting around it with a sharp,. flexible 
knife, Then the halves are spread 
cut side up, in the tray or sun and 
put to dry. The dryer temperatures 
are the same as for apricots. 


PEARS. 


The Bartlett pear is the best for 
drying. They should be ripe, but 
picked earlier and allowed to mellow 
as for canning or table use. Hal 
or quarter the large ones, removing 
the stems, but leaving the cores if 
desired. Pears are seldom peeled f 
drying. The fruit should either 2B 
kept under. water during preparationg 
or sulfured if in large quantities, @ 
prevent discoloration. The tempe 
tures are the same as those for app 
The properly dried product is elast 


and rubberlike, and it is impossible @® ~ only 


press water out of the freshly 
surface of the pieces. 


PRUNES. 


Prune drying is done mostly on? 
commercial scale, but some farm 
homes may desire to dry a few. Y 
fruit should be allowed to becomig 
fully ripe and fall from the trees # 
get the sweetest product. Tig 
should never stand more than # 
hours before drying, The fruit # 
merely washed and spread one de 
on the trays. It would not ordins 
pay, to dry prunes in the sun, exceé 
where the climate is hot and dry. 

The temperature should not excéé 
140 deg. to begin with, the fresh tray 
being placed in the coolest part { 
the dryer. As the wrinkling of ¢ 
surface begins the temperature m 
be gradually increased to 175 deg. 
without danger. Prunes are suffic 
ly dry when the flesh shows no 
ture when torn across and press 
vigorously between the fingers. — 


Treatment After Drying. 
All fruits and vegetables should | 
subjected to a curing process @ 
they have been dried, as the prod 
of even the ae may not 





10 Poy or two weeks, Then 

DP aee cc voters San be 

-the product may be 

without danger of spoil- 

ring room ‘should be 

darkened and should be screened to 
exclude insects. og products quick- 
change color if exposed ‘to sun- 


light. 
With materials which “have been 
ed in the sun or by an electric fan, 
special ._precautions are necessary, 
since such materials will commonly 
contain the eggs of certain moths and 
beetles which will later develop and 
@estroy part of the product. The best 
~ method -is to spread the product in 
_ ordinary baking tins and place these 
in the oven of the cookstove witha 
thermometer so placed as to register 
‘the temperature, Allow the product 
- to remain until the oven has reached 
180 deg. F. This temperature will de- 
_#troy all insect life. : 


Storing of Products. 


The next and last thing to be done 
is to place the dried products in stout 
paper bags, tin cans with slip-on 

_ covers, heavy pasteboard boxes, or 
muslin bags which have been dipped 
in hot paraffin, and store in a warm, 
fry room. An airy attic is excellént. 

' The average kitchen pantry is too 

-| moist because of the water which con- 

‘+ Eatantly evaporates from utensils on 

| the stove. 
_ If properly done, the dried products 

_) should, when soaked and prepared 

ba for the table, have changed very little 

_ in flavor or in food value from the 

. fresii food. The main requirement is 
_ that they have plenty of time to soak 


excellent desserts, and the vegetables 
‘can be served buttered; creamed, or 
with meats as preferred: 





Handling of Apricots 


(Continued from page 8.) 
ment and arrangement of the equip- 
ment, it would be best for anyone not 
’ familiar with drying apricots to visit 
7+ pome of the best driers and see for 
himself what is used. Expensive, per- 


driers use only paper houses. 
of trays and boxes are absolutely 
_Mecessary. Three by ‘eight size trays 
are most popular; and it will take 
around twelve to fifteen trays per 
“green ton in one season, figuring that 
tray can be used three times during 


boxes,.the forty-pound ‘box is prob: 


-, ‘Member that the shallower the box, 
the better it is for the fruit. If you 
have deep boxes it would be best to 
posed partly fill them. Remember the 

importance of having a clean product. 


- Good quality, clean, dried apricots are 
the kind that will always be in de- 





Grapefruit 
by C. A. Whittle. 


perenne has so much encouraged 
citrus growers in Florida as the 
covery that grapefruit can be suc- 
sfully canned. Within the past six 
nonths as many as a dozen companies 
lave taken up the manufacture of 
nned grapefruit. A packer whom 
writer interviewed at Orlando, 

, Stated. that he had offers for all 
A » canned grapefruit he could manu- 
cture, every pack of which would go 

. He had just started up in 

in experimental way in one end of his 

ng house but sees great possibili- 
estalish a 


‘canned grapefruit industry. is ikea 


launched with great prom 

This new enterprise originated in 
Porto Rico and went through the ex- 
perimental stages of eee nent 
there before it was taken up in this 
country. This accounts for the popu- 
larity and apparent success of the 
movement in Flotida from the very 
outset. 

The greatest benefit to be derived 
from canning grapefruit is_ in provid- 
ing an avenue for the disposal of 
culls which at present are worthless 
to the grower. Oversize, knotty, in- 
sect marked skins or overripe fruit, 
not suitable for the present market, 
when canned are as good as the best. 


May Develop. Foreign Market. 

From present indications, another 
and possibly a great benefit to be de- 
rived is that by the canning: process 
the grower and packer may develop a 
large foreign trade, which at present 
is limited by reason of the perishable 
nature of the fruit. When Poincare, 
the “Tiger of, France,” visited the 
United States he tasted for the first 
time the Florida. grapefruit and was 
so delighted that he ordered a crate 
shipped each week to him in France. 
With the grapefruit canned there is 
no danger of the fruit decaying be- 
fore it reaches the European con- 
sumer, however long a time ‘it takes. 
Foreign trade is believed by shippers 
to hold forth almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities to the citrus industry of 
Florida. 

Another advantage to the grapefruit 
grower is that when a bumper crop 
comes on and the market sags, the 
canneries can help to relieve the situa- 
tion and maintain a profitable price. 


Limitations to Canning. 


But there are some limitations to 
canning grapefruit that do not make 
it the panacea that the enthusiasts 
might imagine. Canning grapefruit 
will not prove profitable unless the 
fruit is obtained very cheaply. When- 
ever a grower can find a market for 
whole fruit it will pay him better to 
sell it in that form, and sell to the 
canner only those which the whole 
fruit trade will not accept. At least, 
this is the present status. 

Eventually there may be evolved 
a cheaper process for preparing and 
canning the fruit than now exists. It 
is now all hand work and a great deal 
of work too. The fruit. is peeled by 
hand and with sharp knives all the 
white or “rag” is trimmed off. Then 
the fruit is fixed on a fork and each 
segment is removed with a triangular 
knife. Nothing but the segments, free 
of pulp or “rag” goes to the can. The 
juice that is released in these 
processes is purified and put in the 
can with the segments of fruit. To 
this is added a syrup ‘and the can is 
closed. The processing consists of 
immersing the cans in water heated to 
175 or ‘180 deg. F., where they remain 
for 10 min, They are then shifted 
to. cold water for cooling. Each 
can contains the fruit of four grape- 
fruit which is enough to serve about 
six people. The consumer has the 
advantage of having.only the edible 
portions of the fruit placed before 
him and is saved the necessity of 
digging with a spoon into the halved 
fruit as is now the case. For salad 
purposes the canned fruit would, of 
course, be very desirable. 

Canning does not appreciably alter 
the taste of the fruit. _To most con- 
sumers it will doubtless taste better 
than whole fruit, for whole fruit 
shipped out of Florida is often not 
fully ripened on the trée before it is 
gathered, or though gathered full ripe 
may’ have deteriorated in shipment. 
In fact, the canned grapefruit may 
meet the popular fancy too well. It 
may be impossible to meet the de 
mand. If the cost of canning cannot 
he reduced decidedly, it will continue 
to pay better to sell the best fruit out- 
side mae the can. 

The present. economic. value of can- 
ate grapefruit is, therefore, limited 
to culls but if the processes of canning 


promises: - sufficiently cheapened, it promises 


ck- and help solve the problem of rapidly; = 


) very materially extend the market 








Every, day we hear owners say that 
the Overland is “the most automo- 
bile in the world for the money.” 


And no wonder! Consider these 


Overland features: 


Triplex springs(Patented) providing. 
130-inch springbase—all-steel tour- 
ing body with hard-baked enamel 
finish—the strongest rear axle; we 
believe, in the Overland price class— 
powerful, reliable engine that gives 
20 miles and more to the gallon of 
gasoline, Ask your Willys-Overland 
dealer for further information. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Touring $525 
Roadster $525 
Red Bird + $750 
Coupe $795 
Sedan - + $860 
F. O. B. TOLEDO 
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ene) treatment. 
root aphis. 


ounce per tree will rid it of borers, 
sent with each package. 


and unadulterated. 


Benzene). 
saving folder on tree borer control 


Bulletin on borers. Send for these 


18 East 41st St., 








OW —while this boring machine is hatching new hordes 
to prey on your trees—and your profits—is the time to 
il him. Save your peach, prune and apricot trees and 


our vrofits by the easy, cheap Niagara PDB(Para Dichloro 
hei : This chemical also controls pear 


Every other chemical has failed to check the borer’s de- 
structiveness—digging him out one by one with the knife is 
expensive and damaging to your trees. Niagara PDB (Para 
Dichloro Benzene) snuffs the life out of borers and adds 


years to the life of your trees. 
Niagara PDB (Para Dichloro Benzene) is inexpensive to use. One 


Niagara PDB (Para Dichloro Benzene) is guaranteed pure, full strength 
It comes to you in small crystals exactly the 


right size for killing borers, Itis unnecessary to grind or break them. 
See that your dealer supplies you with Niagara PDB (Para Dichloro 


Send his name and we will mail you copy of a money- 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO. 


BRAUN-KNECHT- HEIMANN CO., San Francisco, Cal, 
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is the best time to 
Tree Borers! 





and simple directions for using are 


and the latest U. S. Government 
free bulletins today! 


New York City 





Selling Agents for California, Washington and Oregon 








Protect Your Trees 


From destructive rabbits 
worms—from cultivator 


borers and cut 


.. mice, 
and skinning. 


bruises 


Eliminate costly replacement and save time lost 
growth of young trees by using 


Nawkevye 





Tree Protectors 


Quick and easy to attach—wrap this chemically 
treated wood veneer protector around the tree and 


tie at«top and bottom. I 


Special $2 


t will last for years. 


Trial . Offer 


Send us a $2.00 bill and we will ship you 50 Hawk- 


eye Protectors by prepaid parcel post. 


and you will order more. 


Low prices* for 


‘Try these 
Send now. 


large quantities. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 


10 Main Street 


Burlington, Iowa 


Also Makers of Hawkeye Fruit Baskets. — 
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Subscribe to the American 
Frust Grower Magazine 





















Your Money’s Worth 
_ Club No. 11 


Tractor & Gas Review. one }$j00 
American Fruit Grower tye $100 
A Dollar Bill will do--we take the risk, — 

: Order by Club No. a 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 

542 Monadneck Block, Chicago 
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Brown Rot of Stone Fruits 


How can I protect my plums and 
peaches from the rot disease? I have 
always noticed this trouble particular- 


A free > | wet seasons. Re. ee 
r 


ansas. 
"THE rot disease to which you refer 

is Brown Rot and common to all 
stone fruits. It is usually more severe 
during rainy seasons, because the 
spores of the rot fungus are spread 
chiefly by the raindrops splashing 
from one fruit to another. 

Brown rot is controlled by spraying 
with self-boiled lime-sulphur: This 
spray is made by combining stone 
lime, flowers of sulphur and water at 
the rate of 8-8-50. A slight amount 
of water is used to slake the lime 
and the sulphur mixed in while the 
slaking and boiling process is going 
on. In about 10 or 15 minutes after 
the lime is all slaked, add the rest of 
the cold water and the spray mixture 
is ready to use. 

Self-boiled lime-sulphur can be 
used on trees up until a few days be- 
fore the fruit is ready to be picked. 
To do the greatest amount of good 
in preventing brown rot, the spraying 
should be done before a rain rather 
than after, particularly in the ease of 
continuous wet weather. 





Omitting Lime-Sulphur in 
Second Brood Codling 
Moth Spray 


Might it be advisable in spraying 
apples against the second brood cod- 
lin mot to omit the lime-sulphur 
and use arsenate of lead only? Most 
of my trees are Jonathan and Grimes 
Golden which do not scab to speak of. 
J. T. B., Michigan. 

OUR plan of using arsenate of 

lead only for the last summer 
spray on Grimes Golden and Jonathan 
has much in its favor. The fruit of 
these two varieties rarely scab and 
the poison element of the spray will 
be all that is necessary to control the. 
codling moth. Still another advan- 
tage of omitting the. lime-sulphur 
would be to eliminate any chance of 
burning the foliage and of russeting 
the fruit. Grimes Golden is some- 
what more subject to russeting than 
the red varieties and some sprays 
such as lime-sulphur, have a tendency 
to increase this condition. However, 
in- the: case of apple varieties’ which 
tend to scab more freely, it would 
not be a good policy to omit the lime- 
sulphur at any time during the sea- 
son. 





Sun Scald 


Some of my young apple trees seem 
to be affected bs the sun, showing 
scald on the southwest side. -What is 
the best way to correct this trouble? 
S. A. R., Texas. 

*T Bhzs in many parts of the west 
and southwest, owing to the 
effect of the hot sun and dry atmos- 
phere, commdnly suffer from sun 
scald if not properly protected. The 
best way to prevent sun scald is to 
start the trees with a low head. 
Newly set trees should: rarely have 
any of the lower leaves and branches 
removed during the first summer, as 
the presence of these leaves-tends to 
shade and lower the temperature of 
the trunk until the top gets large 
enough to offer sufficient shade. . 

In addition to forming low heads, 
artificial protection may also be given 
to prevent sun scald. A better method, 
however, would be to whitewash the 
young trunks as this gives ample pro- 





of time and cost. 


tection and can be done at a minimum 
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wash soon after the trees are planted 
and this will last until the top de 


velops sufficient shade, 
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Plum Curculio Epidemic © 


I have a peculiar condition in one 


of my orehards near where an old 


house once stood. The fruit on my apple ” 


and plum trees is always, badly stung 
with curculio. Can you give me an 
explanation for this situation? 

B., Ohio. 


"TRE plum curculio; an insect which 


attacks many kinds of fruit, in 


cluding apples, commonly winters ag 
a beetle in hedge rows and other 


similar places where they are not dig- ~ 


turbed. They then go to the various 


fruits at blossoming time and. soon” 
causing the’ 


after puncture them, 
“stung” fruit. When not in too large 
numbers, the curculio is controlled by 
arsenate of lead in the spray mixtures, 

When curculio injury is especially 
severe it usually becomes necessary 
to use additional measures. You 
probably have large numbers of cur 
culio beetles wintering over every 


year around the foundation of the old” 


house and a good cleaning up of this 
location will do more in controlling 
this pest than anything else you can 
do. All hibernating places such ag 
stone walls, brush, fence rows, etc, 
should be cleaned up and the whole 
place burned over in the late fall if 
possible. Sanitary measures of this 
kind will go a long way in controk 
ling a good many pests. 





Cherry Shot- Hole Fungus 


After. picking my cherry crop, the 


trees began to lose their leaves by” 
some disease which made the foliage” 


yellow and full of holes. Can I sp 
to, avoid this trouble? oO. S. 


ana, 


OF. aren 


K., Indie” 
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HERRY trees when affected with @ 


leaf spot or shot-hole fungus often 
lose much of their foliage. This die 
ease is best controlled by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture 3-3-50 after 
the fruit is picked. Trees which have 
lost vitality through a loss of foliage 


can be invigorated by the spplical ; 





of nitrogen fertilizer early in 
spring. 
Blight Disinfectant — 


Formula “4 
by L. H. Day j 


The formula for pear blight d 
fectant to be used after shaving 
the outer bark of blight cankers 
described in my article in your J 
issue is. prepared as follows: 

Dissolve in-one pint of water, 
of the half-gram tablets of Cyanide 
Mercury and two of the half-gram tab 
lets of bichloride of mercury. To 
add three pints of glycerine. In 
the tablets cannot be secured 
gram of the crystals can be su 
tuted for the two half-gram tabl 
The crystals dissolve more readily 
hot than in cold water. It must 
remembered that these disinfec 
are very poisonous, so the tablet 
crystals or prepared liquid should 
kept out of the reach of children. 

“There is no danger in using t 
as both of these mercury compow 
were used in disinfecting wounds 
human surgical operations long 
fore their use in tree surgery. 
is no gas arising from the disinfe 
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An inexpensive spray that really protects 
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You’ve heard a lot about heavy engine oil 
sprays. Maybe you've tried them. They are 
messy tomake, sometimes cause damagein use. 


But now comes a heavy oil that mixes 
with water, arsenical solutions, nicotine or 
Bordeaux, quickly, completely. 


It is safe to use; requires no heating or 
pressure pumping; is an ideal spreader; 
resists rain; and, best of all, is cheap. 


Sunoco Spraying Oil is the name of this 
new oil. It has been tested on all kinds of 
trees, shrubs and vines, including the delicate 
citrus trees. The percentage of control is 
exceptionally high; the treated trees are 
healthier and their yield is greater. 


It is cheaper because of its natural mixing 
(emulsifying) qualities. Nothing has been 
added to it or needs to be. It is also heavier 
than most oils, and therefore goes farther. 
Five gallons of Sunoco Spraying Oil will 


make at least as much spray as six gallons 
of any ordinary spraying oil. 


When it is mixed it stays mixed. You can 
store it without danger of spoiling, and on 
the trees it maintains a uniform, even film 
that resists the washing action of rain and 
weather and stays put. 


Sunoco Spraying Oil spreads: itself and 
materials mixed with it evenlyandthoroughly 
over the leaves and into the crevices of the 
bark. Its extreme oiliness makes it creep along 
until every surface is completely covered. 


Sunoco Spraying Oil is a high grade 
product, made by a company that has estab- 
lished a wide and enviable reputation for 
producing quality products. 


You can obtain Sunoco Spraying Oil from 
any of our branch offices listed below, or 
write us direct. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 








| SELF-EMULSIFYIN 
SPRAYING 0 


Sunoco Spraying Oil is obtainable 
at the following branches ‘of the 
Sun Oil Company, or direct from 
the home office: 


Buffalo _—*Fiint 


FREE Booklet on. east 
Send this coupon today 


This book tells you how to make inexpensive 
sprays that do the work. You don’t have — 
to fuss with them and they’re safe to handle 
and mix. Send for your copy today. 























Provided the auction company and the auctioneer have 
no interest in the sale other than to GET the highest price 
from the bidders, your fruit is certain to bring the highest 
market price. 

But no man can serve two masters. No auctioneer, 
no firm or corporation, can represent faithfully ard 
efficiently a clientele of far-away growers and shippers, 
when he or it also is an owner, buyer, seller or specu- 
lator in the fruit sold. However conscientious the auc- 
tioneer may be, however honest his client, it is impossible 
for him to be impartial: ‘ 

The auctioneers, officers, directors—even the errand 
boys—of a fruit auction house should have-no interest 
whatever in the fruit it handles other than a determina- 


That is the basis on which The Fruit Auction Co. has 
been operating for over a quarter of a century. It has 
no interest which might in any way prevent it from giving 
zrowers and shippers a fair, square deal. 

It has no axe of its own to grind. Its SOLE business 


modious jsalesrooms in the center of New York’s fruit 
district—the fruit YOU send it, and getting for that fruit 
the highest prices that can be realized on the day of sale. 

Another thing, we mail check within twenty-four hours 
after sale for every cent your fruit sold for, less our small 
commission. Of this you are assured, for you can com- 
pare our check’ with prices the New York Daily Fruit 
Reporter shows that your fruit sold for. 


Send for new booklet “‘Mere Dollars for Fruit Growers."" The information 
it gives may enable you to realize larger profits on future shipments. 


Ca, 










Get Higher 


Prices for 
APP 
; iy packed .in 


proper 
Baskets bring higher 
-rices on all markets. It»will pay any 
grower or shipper to get the facts. Find 
out how our 30 factories enable us to 
buid better baskets and give better 
‘delivery 












WRITE FOR 


Fat bate ves tor PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 
Beet 28 Union Trust Building South Bend, Indiana 


tion to see it sold at the highest market price. = 


is selling—threugh experienced auctioneers in its com- = 
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Send for This 
FREE BOOK 


| Fells ‘About 
Pruning and 
Pruning Saws 


Gives expert's knowledge of advantages and 
methods of pruning for best results. Shews 
complete line of the celebrated Atkins Prun- 
ing Saws. Edition limited—get YOUR copy 
today. Send your name and - address to: 
































E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., | 
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HE apple marketing outlook at 
this time is better than a year 
ago. At the present time the soft 
fruit market is not as glutted as ‘tast 
year. Such a condition always has a 
| depressing effect upon the apple mar- 
ket, which follows later. ‘While the 
apple crop may be somewhat larger 
than a year ago, there is not such a 
large percentage of early varieties. 
Marketing conditions are vastly su- 
perior to a year ago. The buying 
power of the public is very large at 
this time. 

If apple sales may be made relative- 
ly early and prices quoted to start the 
tonnage moving, it should be the fore- 
runner of a very fair season. ‘To get 
the best results, however, there must 
be a very wide distribution of. ton- 
nage, heavy storage of good stock and 
a more general use of oiled wraps. On 
the Pacific Coast a movement has 
been inaugurated to co-ordinate the 
various selling agencies of that sec- 
tion. It was thought at first that a 
large federated marketing organiza- 
tion to control the tonnage of the 
northwest could be formed. The 
opinion of most leaders in that sec- 
tion is that a movement to co-ordi- 
nate marketing is the first and most 
desirable step to take. Aaron Sapiro, 
the well-known co-operative attorney, 
has been in the northwest helping 
formulate plans for this co-ordination. 
A committee of 15 representatives 
from various districts has been formed 
to determine to what extent it. is pos- 
sible to co-ordinate marketing activi- 
ties. 





HE wind-up of the grapefruit sea- 

son in California did not. prove 
very satisfactory, the growers finding 
themselves with some 300,000 boxes 
of grapefruit on hand with a continu- 
ally falling market. A part of the 
trouble’ seems to be that a consider- 
able percentage of the grapefruit sent 
north was dry, pithy, nosey and of 
rather poor quality. A very common 
sight is to.see people in retail fruit 
stores pouring over the piles of grapa- 
fruit to pick out the better specimens. 
Probably more money would have 
been made if some of this grapefruit 
had been canned and otherwise 
utilized. 





HERE is a marked reduction in 
the production of pears this com- 
ing year, especially in the middle west 
and south where a heavy tonnage of 
pears is produced annually for can- 
ning. Reports from the Pacific Coast 
are’to the effect that the canneries do 
not expect to put up as large a_ ton- 
nage as a year ago. It is hard to un- 
derstand this policy, unless it is a 
question of finances, as it would seem 
to be a year when the Pacific Coast 
could, to good advantage, can more 
pears than it normally does. 

shipments of pears which 
arrive in the market early in the sea- 
s0n or ‘very late should bring good 
figures. If, however, the mid-season. 
market is overloaded, as it has ‘heen 


ithe past few years, and the fruit is 


concentrated in a few large eastern 
centers, the growers cannot: hope to 
realize good figures. Both pre-cooling 
and wider distribution and canning a 


jlarge percentage of the mid-season 


crop would seem to be a good pro- 
gram to follow. . 

Canneries on the Pacific Coast have 
raised their standard for canning 
pears. No, 1’s in the future must not 
be less than 2%-in. in diameter and 
their length not less than 1% times 
the diameter of the pear. Fruit should 
be of grass green color, fully devel- 
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oped, hand-picked and free from 
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worms, cracks, scale, fungus, bruises — 
or other imperfections. . a 

















"THE outlook for good prices for 
peaches is much better than it | 
was a year ago. In the first place, @ 
there is a smaller crop and it is some ~§ 
what better distributed and there 
seemingly is at this time less likel! @ - 
hood of disastrous gluts in the mar- § 
ket. The prices received for the early By 
tonnage from Georgia and North Caro- ae 
lina have. been very fair. Zz. 









He dried prune situation has not 
changed materially. A few pri @ 

vate packers have quoted futures that § 

the trade will not accept. This prob @ 

ably has been done to place the co BS 

operatives in an awkward position for 

in order to/ move -the tonnage, the 

lower prices cannot be quoted- and 

the packers will then tell the growers 

that the associations are quoting 

prices which are too low. The pres < 







































































































ent indication is that there will be a 1o 
predominance of large sizes of dried ~ thse 
prunes this coming season. fol 
MoCH progress is being made in ne 
completing plans for the big apple © she 
exposition and fruit :show to be held © saf 
in the Grand Central Palace in New @ the 
York City hext fall. -The following @ the 
states have already agreed to come mo: 
in: New York, Massachusetts, Con- and 
necticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, @ Mis 
Maryland, North Carolina and Penn- @ test 
sylvania. Ten thousand dollars have age 
been ‘appropriated by the state legis- | che 
lature of New York to help out in the — may 
educational features. The following @ — oil, 
permanent officers were elected; @ . bud 
Thomas E. Cross, Lagrangeville, N. - and 
Y¥., Chairman; A. W. Lombard, Mass- — and 
achusetts State Department of Agri- | gen 
culture, Vice Chairman; H. C. C.. sucl 
Miles, Connecticut Pomological So- © fun 
ciety, Secretary; H. A. Albyn, Ben- — Thi: 
nington, Vt., Treasurer. In addition dorr 
to these, there are chairmen for each © ing, 
of the following states: New Hamp — fruit 
shire, C..H. Barker; Vermont, C. L. © Ad 
Witherell; Massachusetts, Leslie R. © bs 
Smith; Connecticut, C. L. Gold; New @ 
York, Charles G. Porter; Maryland, § WwW 
I. 8. Rossell; North Carolina, C.0. @ that 
Matthews. CO Mor 
4 the 
THE outlook ffor a heavy crop of @ hes 
prunes for shipping green is very @ are 
bright at this time. Walla Walla ex- | aa 
pects 1,000 cars. Ydaho has a very | — 
large crop. The Western Fruit Job a ont ’ 
bers’ Ass’n is giving some assistance ena 
to prune growers of Idaho, especially $ pe 
those that are organized,.in conduct- as g 
ing an-advertising campaign, much as © sulpt 
has been conducted for strawberries as m 
and cantaloupes. Attractive banners grow 
and ‘lithographed cards will be used spra 
in ‘conjunction with newspaper cam- for © 
paigns. 2s ; Th 
§ (rs : sion 
B tons of fruit dehydrated in Of 14 
California in 1922 were as -fok for si 
lows: Apples, 8,665; apricots, 970; 
grapes {from vineyard), 4,578; grapes 
(from dry-yard), 8,374; peaches, 1,808; 
pears, 323; prunes (from orchard), Lime | 
24,019; prunes (from dry-yafd), 9,370; nme 
pumpkin, 259, and miscellaneous, 226. — 
ee : Scalec! 
HE Ca Pear Growers’ Ass Univer 
have just named their openin; 0 
price on canning pears. These are oll) 
$50 a:ton for No. 1 and $30 @ ton for 
No, 2,. The price on Nos 3-is $21 & 
ton below the opening price of first- (66% 
= fast season, which was ug 3 oom 
~ said Pe ! * some cann: ne rs 4 J 5 J 
{hat tase pitcon are too high. - The 





ntinued from page 6.) _ 
per cent oil sprays «can be 
ely used. up to blossoming time. 
experiments by the writer 
-showed that strong lime-sulphur could 
‘be applied up to blossoming time in 
Missouri without significant injury. 
The burning of foliage resulting from 
“using strong lime-sulphur was quickly 
offset by the normal growth-of leaves. 
- It is probable that the burning of 
foliage resulting from the late oil 
sprays has no effect on the fruit crop 
or the health of the tree. Some of 
the leaves may fall off and the effi- 
ciency of the remaining leaves may 
- be reduced by the oil. The growth of 





Cluster bud stage on apple, when a 


1 or 2 per cent oil emulsion spray was 
' used without material injury to the 
foliage or fruit buds. 


new leaves seems to offset this in a 
short time, however, To be on the 
safe side, we would advise against 
the application of 2 per cent. oil after 
the cluster-bud spray until we know 
more about the effect on the foliage 
and fruit of the tree. At present the 
Missouri Station is giving a thorough 
‘test to applications of oil on the foli- 
age of apple, pear, peach, plum and 
cherry. It is quite possible that we 
may be able to apply a mixture of 
oil, Bordeaux and lead at the cluster 
bud stage on apple to control scale 
and aphis, as well as apple scab 

‘and black rot. It would be a 
general combination spray for all 
sucking and biting insects and all 
fungus diseases present at that time. 
This’ would mean the omission of the 
dormant or delayed dormant spray- 
ing, and a considerable saving to the 
fruit grower. 


| Advantages of Lubricating Oi! Over 
Other Sprays. 

We cannot say definitely as yet 
that the sprays described above are 
more efficient than lime-sulphur or 
the miscible oils now in use. How- 


ever, if the poor results sometimes 


i noted with the old. standard sprays 
' are due to the use of insufficient 


_ quantities of liquid, the engine oil 


spray has the advantage. It costs 
’ only 12 per cent to 30 per cent as 
“much as the strong lime-sulphur, and 
_8 per. cent to 20 per cent as much 
as strong lime-sulphur plus_ nicotine 
- sulphate, and 7 per cent to 18 per cent 
as much as Scalecide. Therefore, a 
grower can afford to put on more 
spray, thus increasing his chances 
for better results in the long run. 
The cost of the home made emul- 
- sions has been figured on ‘the basis 
_ of 16%c per gal. for oil, 10c per Ib. 
for soap, 8c per lb. for copperas, 2c 


2 : per lb. for lime, 8c 


per Ib. for blue- 
stone, 20¢ per Ib: for Kays, and 60¢ 


“per Ib. for saponin powder, The cost — 


of labor has not been included. It 
would be very small. * 

From the tabje, it is apparent that 
the Missouri emulsions are even 
cheaper than those made by the Gov- 
ernment formula. They are.easier to 
prepare, as no heating is necessary. 
No great outlay for appardtus is re- 
quired as old lime-sulphur barrels 
can be used as containers in making 
the stock emulsions. Trouble has re- 
sulted from putting oil-soap emulsions 
in barrels or tanks contaminated with 
lime or lime-sulphur. The Missouri 
emulsions mix freely with lime, lime- 
sulphur, and arsenate of lead, and can 
be used in hard water without trouble. 
If the oil separates it can be re- 
emulsified by pumping again. 


Home Made Emulsions vs. ‘Patented 
Miscible Oils. 


It will be noticed that 100 gal. 
of Scalecide in the strength recom- 
mended for spraying costs approxi- 
mately $4.97. The same amount of 
Dormoil would cost from $3 to $4. 
Compare this with 7 per cent home 
made oil-soap emulsion at $1.85 or 7 
per cent home made oil Bordeaux 
emulsion at $1.25. Eight gallons of 
these patented miscible oils contain 
about 7 gal..of oil, It is quite 
possible that oils similar to our en- 
gine oils are the effective killing 
agents in the patented mixtures. 

In the above, we_ have assumed that 
the two sprays contained equal con- 
centrations of oil, However, a 2 per 


i. 














Bucket pump used in emulsifying 
lubricating oils, 


cent engine oil does the work of a 6 
per cent to 8 per cent patented misci- 
ble oil; the difference in price is 
much more marked. Either we have 
been using a greater concentration of 
miscible oil than is needed, or the en- 
gine oils used are more efficient as 
insecticides than the oils in the 


- patented mixtures. 


Practically all the work done thus 
far at the Missouri Station has been 
in charge of A. M. Burroughs and W. 


-M. Grube. 


Cost of Various Sprays. 


eae Material. 


a Brand, soluble -< 
Rex Spray-Mulsion (59% oil) 
a. aan ga bacaed emulsion (66% % 


“ee 5 


Coat. Dilution. 
20¢ re: gal, 1-7 
oe cag % 309 


1-12 


1-12 3.50-4.00 
en +90” 


River 
.b. St, Louis 


53T 


oil Emulston Formulas, Mo. Agr. Expr. station. 


ae mate. oil-Bordeaux emulsion 


-made oil-copperas lime-emuision 
(66%4% oil) 
ra “made eti-iapont ee (66% % 
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Write for * “An Auto 

Fieerent el. ” This new 

ooklet, sent 

by nd request, will 
srip you with its bu- 

man interest, no matter 
what car you drive, 


WHY do more fruit growers equip 
their fruit hauling cars and trucks 
with Hassler Shock Absorbers than 
any other make? 


There is one good reason: 


Hasslers are the only shock ab- 
sorbers which work both ways— 
check the rebound and absorb the 
bumps. 


This means that no matter how 
rough the going, a load of fruit is 
a egeags from damage and bruis- 

g. 


Your fruit may be pertect when 
it leaves your place, but unless it 
reaches the market in perfect con- 
dition your business and your 
profits are apt to suffer. 


‘Hasslers are a necessity to the 
fruit grower. They not only pro- 
tect your fruit but actually cut the 
cost of operation of your car or 
pine and give you more working 

ays. 


There is a proper type Hassler for 
every Ford model, and there is a 
Hassler dealer in your nearest town 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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tend Fed body is made, will better 
how strong its you 
understand this good hose carries high pressures safely 
and contin: y without sign of wear. 
ie yous eens eee 2 ae cnet: It is this coat 
oodyear Spra’ en scraped a 
isenas solves In Seeomegell apeu'damaie g ool ead 
when it is exposed to the weather. 


You will note that the tube, too, is made from a scientific 
aaa by Goodyear, maile capable of resisting 


ting action of strong solutions. 
Then, unreel enough of this hose to satisfy that itis, 
liebe in weighs on and faster 


to handle, so that 
ne. te will cost you ‘less oo uss Ceeaeeae 
Spray oe becatees it lacte longer than the ordinary tial, 
See that you get Goodyear Spray Hose when you buy new 
a cso ene acon apatite you we a 
ing old apparatus spraying seasons. dealer 
ede ayy pres peer nardiy de mamgy Usa | oadees om 
Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 





SPRAY HOSE 


. & H. GOODWIN, Lp. 


Exporters and Apple Diesribess | 
The foremest sellers of American and Canadian Apples in British Markets 


Our own organization throughout the world—not dependent on agents, 
representatives, branches or subsidiaries. 


Mr. C. L. Lowe has recently been appointed our Pacific Coast Manager 
and will maintain our permanent — at the West Side National Bank 
Building, Yakima, Washington. This plages us in position to serve box 
apple interests better. 


Your correspondence is invited. 





60 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WATSONVILLE, CAL. 
YAKIMA, WASH, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA 























CAPE TOWN, SO. AFRICA 
HOBART, TASMANIA 











































| 1919, $122,697; 
| $73, 563; 1922, $179,773. 





T: Manager of the American Cran- 
berry Exchange, New York and Chi- 
cago, for .the. crop season. of 1922, 
shows that the total number of bar- 
rels of cranberries handled was 373,- 
315, as compared with 244;771, in 
1921; 282,473: in 1920 and 331,032 in 
1919. The percentage of the total 
crop handled by the Exchange for the 
past two seasons was 66 per cent, 64 
per cent in 1920 and 59.5 per cent in 
1919. 

Total sales through the Exchange 
in 1922 amounted to $3,858,196. Ex- 
penses- amounted tu $169,173, includ- 
ing the following items: Overhead 
expense, $105,592; general expense, 
$37,790; travel, $5,615; office em- 
ployees (New York and Chicago), 
$16,406; bad accounts, $3,768.. As the 
sum of $196,335 had been reserved 
for expenses, there remained $27,161 
to be refunded to the member com- 
panies in proportion to their sales. 
The ratio of expenses for 1922. and 
1921 is shown by the following items, 
taken from the report: Overhead ex- 
penses (Managers’ and Salesmen’s 
salaries, brokerage, commissions, 
etc.), 2.737 per cent; office employees, 
.391 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 
.251 per cent; general expense, .873 
per cent; bad debts, .098 pef cent. 

It has always been the policy of the 
American Cranberry Exchange to sell 
a large percentage of the tonnage 
early and by December ist, 1922, 91 
per cent of the cranberries had been 
sold. This is a remarkable record in 
face of the very large apple crop 
which the country had. It is also re- 
markable when one stops to consider 
the prices obtained. The total ton- 
nage produced of cranberries in -re- 
cent years and the prices received 
are interesting: 


Total Average 
ear. oP. Price. 
EDs da-angtendnsetesbns 568,000 $6.15 . 
Ris bi stuinccectes os 44,000 5.63 
BEERS Ssdbibensvesetsss 638,000 3.97 
WE i<cnsatvisscctsente 545,000 6.50 
EU « tip ost Oeineendabeaed 562.000 7.86 
SOURS cNetadibecctdivens 65,000 10.33 


Previous to 1916 no advertising 
moneys were expended and it is in- 
teresting to note that the price fluctu- 
ated with big crops from $3.97 to 
$5.68 a bbl. but that beginning with 
1916, with consistently heavy crops, 
the price has been maintained at a 
relatively high figure despite the fact 
that the tonnage was large. As the 
above table shows, the price ranged 
from $6.50 to $10.33 a bbl, showing 
that the advertising, the wide dis- 
tribution and up-to-date merchandis- 
ing inaugurated by the officers of ‘the 
association were bearing fruit. The 
advertising: has been cumulative in 
its effect.: The amount spent in the 
past few years is as follows: 1916, 
$22,940; 1917, $14,911; 1918, $654,198; 
1920, $77/987; -1921, 


The ‘expenditure the past year for 
advertising was as follows: 
Newspapers .......... m1, 599.56 
em 27,811.40 ~ 
cecsseses 14,860.60 
Printing, price cards, 
» window cutouts, la- 
Dele, OtCii 4S. es 10,650.53 
Postage, express, etc, 2,728.06 
P 


1,616.96 
Ce ceeGosve'e'’s “628146 
104,00 
128.54 


271.50 


Rear ee teeeenees 
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HE annual report of the General 


new organization which is lining 1 
pee the Federated. ‘The organization 
_congratula 





The American Cranberry ‘Exchange t 
is the selling agency for three asso @ 
ciations and certain other growers, — 
The member associations are the New — 
England Cranberry Sales Co., Middle - 
boro, Mass., the Growers’ Cranberry 3 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and the Wis. ~ 
consin Cranberry Sales Co., Wiscon- — 
sin Rapids, Wis. Of the 1922 crop the 
Exchange handled the following quan. — 
tities for the different producing sec. — 
tions: Massachusetts, 193,343 bbis.; — 
New Jersey, 130,758 bbis.; Wisconsin, — 
46,645 bbis:; Long Island, 2,669 bbls, — 
The American ‘Cranberry Exchange @ 
should have the support of more than @ 
66 per cent of the growers. All crane @ 
berry growers are reaping a benefit — ~ 







































from the constructive work the asso @ = 4,,.;, 
ciation is doing. -It is one of the @ wn. 
finest examples of what organization © Vern 
can do to an industry that we can find @ ~ Mss 
in America. ~ Conn 
New 
New 
Penn 


[It is reported that the New York @ 
Canning Crops Co-operative Ass'n B y./@ 
of Rochester, N. Y., is making an @ 
attempt to organize the cherry grow- i 
ers of western New York. It is re ' 8 a 


ported that a large number of grow: Geors 
ers representing a heavy tonnage are pnp. : 
lining up with the co-operative, Illino 


There is & feeling that some canneries @ 
have formed a habit of quoting every @ bf ae 
year futures very early at a price 
which nets the grower less than he — 
feels he is entitled to. It is felt that B ~ %.,% 





with ‘organization all the cherries Kans 
grown in various states can easily be — pe 
disposed of at a price which will be” Alabe 
profitable to the. growers. Miss. 
; Louis! 

@ . Texas 

‘TH New Jersey Fruit Growers’ @ yrab 


constructive work to help speed up © 


Co-operative Ass’n is doing some +a Monte 
the delivery of peaches in northern B °'°r? 


New Jersey and adjacent territory Arizor 
this summer, Officers will be estab aa 
lished in Newark, N. J., and also in @ Idaho 
the large consuming centers of north @ Wash 
ern New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl Bits 


vania and the Metropolitan area of @ 
New York. . Buyers within motor @ ~ UW 3 
truck or short haul distances will re *Dec 


ceive the peaches in fresher and be» @ °°? °™ 
ter condition than was possible under @ , 
former methods, The association has § The 
adopted a new title or brand and its @ as las 
fruit will be sold in the future under Howe’ 
the “Jersey Jerry” brand instead of ing st 
the “Blne Jay.” A fleet of high @ year, 


powered motor trucks as well as @ New 












special express freight service will be @ while 

employed by the association. : will } 

q Mount 

AT the annual meeting of the Calk em 
fornia Walnut Growers’ Ass’t 









C. C. Teague was re-elected president; ‘ag = 


Carlisle Thorpe retained as general 
manager, and W. T. Webber retained 
as. sales manager d secretary. 
These are the same men who have 
















_This association now numbers ove 
4,000 walnut growers and in 1922 ham : 
died 80 per cent of the tonnage of the 
state. The cost of selling the hugé 
crop last year, including advertisin 
brokerage, salaries, rent, other office 
expenses and field work was 5% pet 
cent of the. opening price. 
























ye Fedérated Fruit & Vegetable © 
Growers are going to handle mud 
more tonnage this coming year. tha! 
their strongest friends had hoped 
Nearly every day one hears of som 
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Be Gregon ae? 
. California . 


rm has’ been possible to i more 
accurate figures than was true a 
month ago. Readers should still bear 
in. mind, however, that many of the 
figures on apples, for example, have 
' been gathered before the final drop is 


> over. 


While the apple crop over the ‘coun- 
try seems to be larger than a year ago, 
you need not be surprised if August 
figures will show it to be about the 
, same size as last season. A number 
~ of states show considerable increase 
over the production of last year, in- 
_ eluding the Pacific Coast. states like 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, and in the east, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Maine. New 
Jersey, New York and [linois and 
most of the central west show a 
smaller crop than a year ago. Figures 
as furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are as fol- 
lows: 

APPLES. 


1923 forecast 
from condition. Prod. 

Com- Com- 
Total 


merc’l merc’l 
put 
$,11 
938 


1922* 


Bbis.f Toe. 
674 232 
188 


127 
462 
2 


New Jersey 
Penn. 
Delaware .. 
Maryland 
Virginia ... 
W. Virginia 
N, Carolina 


Michigan 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 
lowa 
Missouri ... 
§. Dakota.. 
- Nebraska . 
- Kansas ... 
_. Kentucky 
- Tennessee . 


Mis 


Arkansas '.. 

a rb 
Wyoming . 

Colorado 


1,383 


32,284 
-tIn thousands, 





DU, S......75.5 186,637 


*December estimate. 
000 omitted. 


Peaches. 


The peach crop will not be as large 
as last year by about 10,000,000 bus. 
- However, some of the best produc- 
» ing states show an increase over last 
year, such as Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
~ New Jersey, Maryland and Texas, 

‘while New York, Michigan and Ohio 
will have big crops. The Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states re- 
port heavy yields but not as large as 
a year ago. The government report 
on peaches is as follows: 


‘PEACHES. 


1923 
Cond. Forecast 
June 1, from Cond. 

%. Bu. 
New. Hampshire 90 42,000 
Massachusetts . 86 228,000 
« 80 26,000 
199,000 


1922 
Dec. Est. 





New Jerse 
_ Pennsylvania 
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33 


aate 
3338 


fore 
“338 


Oreg 0 ; 
California 91 14,911,000 
United States.66.7 46,525,000 — 
Pears. 





The present forecast for pears is for 
about 3,000,000 bus. less than a year 
ago. Only a few states show an in- 
erease over last year, namely, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland. The middle west and the 
south as a whole show considerable 
reduction over last year’s figures, 
Likewise the Rocky Mountain crop is 
less than a year ago. While the Pa- 
cific Coast has a big crop of pears, 
nevertheless it is less than last year. 
The government figures on the pear 
crop are as follows: 


PEARS. 
1928 
Cond. Forecast 


1922 
June 1. from Cond.. Dec. Bst. 
%. Bu. Bu. 


80 
New “Hampshire = 24,000 
Vermont 
Massachusetts , 30 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut .... 
New York 
New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania .. 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia... 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


Michigan ' 
Wisconsin 
lowa’ 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
ORGR Oa vvvesee 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Montana 
Colorado 


4,300,000. 5,205,000 
United States.68.6 15,306,000 18,661,000 
Cherries. 


There are ne r-aterial changes in 
the outlook for the cherry crop over 
those published. a month ago except 
for the state of New York, It now 
looks as though instead of a full crop 
there will be only half a crop of com- 
mercial sour cherries. Some frost be- 
fore blooming time, coupled with the 
ravages of the cherry leaf spot dis- 
ease are probably responsible for the 
big reduction. 

Nova Scotia expects about an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in apple produc- 
tion over a year ago. Ben Davis, 
Greening, Northern Spy, King, Golden 
Russet and Blenheim all show a 
heavy crop, while the Baldwin crop 
will be medium. Western Ontario is 
now estimating an increase of about 
25 per cent over the apple crop of 





- last year. 


The English crop report is not near- 
ly as rosy as it was at blooming time. 
Many crops were damaged by frost at 
blooming time. Pears are practically 
a failure. The plum outlook at pres- 
ent is not very good. Cherries will be 
about 80 per cent of a crop, Apples, 
owing to serious inseet damage, 
coupled with frost injury, are not as 
promising as at blooming time. 

The Malaga, Spain, district expects 
i" crop of grapes, almonds and 





To an Apple Worm 


Curses on thee, little worm, 
‘That we meet at every turn; 


‘With your little boring nose, 


And your smug and daring pose. 
From our hearts we. give thee curses 
SS Por vou empty all our purses. 


oe :: aK 4 Sans 
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For Better Fruit—and More 


Sper gaan. with Dumorite produces a heavier 
yield of better fruit. A small charge of this new 
du Pont explosive breaks up the subsoil, making digging 
easy—its shattering effect puts great stores of plant 
food within easy reach, destroys fungus and nematode, 
and causes early maturity. 


Of approximately the same strength as 40% dynamite, 


Dumorite gives you 4 more sticks per dollar. 


It is non- 


freezing and non-headache. - Buy it at your local dealer’s. 


of Explosives,” 


¢ information covering tree-planting, land-clearing 


ee with complete free 110-page *‘Farmers’ Handbook 


ae I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
potas nega eee Delaware 


Chicese On fl; Denver, Colo. Duta 


Kansas City, Mo.; New York Desa 


Ore.+ St.Louis, Mo.; im. : San Fr 
is Springfield, 


more i Bact 


Boston, Mass. Leal, } N. i 

roy gag Na he 
“Yabo Cal.; Ss 
-; Spokane, Wash. 


Du Pont ate Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


per dollar when holes are blasted with 


NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


NON-FREEZING 


SJRITE 





Brig 


W features include every 


modern advancement in 


construction and design. 
You obtain quality at its high- 
est degree of perfection, and at 


no greater cost. 





AJAX RUBBER COMPANY; Inc. New York « 











We are men, and you a worm, 
But you'll find that we can turn; 
You can fly and you can crawl, 
But you’ll find that we can maul. 
We are onto you, my cutie, 


And we’re going to spoil your beauty. 


Don’t you know that you must travel, 
Pack your grip and hit ‘he gravel? 
We’ll be glad to say goodbye 

And you know the reason why. 

You make life one long. ne song, 











Lanterns and headlights 


City streets were once dimly 
lighted by lanterns carried by 
citizens or hanging over door- 
ways. Now cities and many 
villages are lighted—outdoors 


Products of General 
Electric y are 
used extensively by 
light and power com- 

anies. More than 

700,000,000 of new 
capital a year is being 
devoted by these com- 
panies to the exiension 
of electric service, 
which is rapidly be- 
coming available in 
every section of the 
United States, 


and indoors—by electricity. 


But public highways are still 
revealed to the traveler by 
the light. of his own lantern 
or headlight. 


Community lighting of high- 
ways is the next step. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


That Association of Yours 
by Tim and John 


Packin’ Costs. 


SURE, John, that association iv 
your’n will be havin’ to sell yere 
fruit fer more money,” said Tim one 
day as they were working on the line 
“fence together, “to be makin’ up 
phwat it costs to pack it. Must be 
costin’ a lot more to be runnin’ all iv 
thim different soizes.” 

“Funny thing,” said John, “it really 
don’t cost no more to pack them dif- 
ferent sizes than to pack them all to- 
gether—-fact is, not so much. With 
that packin’ table they shove the fruit 
around to them six packers so all of 
them are busy all the time. If they 
had been packing 2% and up like 
Schwartz does, they could only have 
two people packin’ where the 2%%’s 
come out.” 

“Faith and I don’t be swallerin’ all 
iv that, John, whin it cost yere asso- 
ciation forty-foive-cents.a barrel to be 
packin’ whin Schwartz down here be 


after chargin’ only twenty-foive cents. 


a barrel.” 

“That's easy, Tim, we were chargin’ 
forty-five cents on what barrels were 
packed out, and Schwartz was chargin’ 
twenty-five cents a barrel on the 
barrels that were brought in. Then, 


- too, don’t you remember that last year 


when you and I complained that even 


that twerity-five cents was pretty high, 
he told us he was losing money. pn it, 


but was doing it-at that price part as° 


accommodation to us and part to get 
the fruit?” 

“Begorra,” said Tim, “yez can’t be 
making me believe that he was a 
losin’ twenty ‘cints a barrel.” 

“No, he. didn’t,” promptly replied 
John. “We was havin’ a, discussion 
last fall on whether we’d spread our 
cost on packed barrels or door re- 


ceipts and the bookkeeper had it all - 


figured out. She-figured it would cost 
forty-five cents this year on packed 
barrels and thirty-seven cents on 
packed barrels plus the culls figured 
140 Ibs. to the barrel, and figured on 
door receipts -was -thirty cents a 
barrel. 
was losin’ only five cents a barrel.’ 

“Sure, that bein’ right, I be ‘havin’ 
yez both skinned,” says Tim. 

“How much does it cost you to 
pack?” asked John. ‘ 

“¥ niver be figurin’ it up,” says Tim. 


“I be knowin’ the cost ain’t iny sich 
figure as that. Sure mesiilf and me | 


hired man and that feller George 
had workin’ for me last WAZ 
puttin’ up 85 to 90 barrels wan 
day on thim Baldwins. 


aR a siiae 


Accordin’ to that Schwartz . 


. pang Sno $2.50 a day to that feller, 
-| George.” 


“But, Tim, you had your hired man; 
he was costin’ “you something.” 

“Faith and he had to be workin’ 

y—B'Jabers he'd be gittin’ 
if he didn’t.” 

“But that ain’t the way to figure 
costs, Tim. Let's figure it out: $2.50 
a day for George; you're payin’ your 
hired man $60.00 a month—that’s 


“1 $2.50 a day—and yourself, Tim, how 


much are you worth?” 

~“As much as the nixt man.” 

*Al right, we will put you down for 
$3.00 a-day. Then your boy Mike was 
helpin’ out, wasn’t he?” 


& h<=Sure” allowed “Pim, “he kipt us.in 


barrels and caps, kipt himself busy.a 
nailin’ hoops ‘and~settin’ back. the 


- Tl eelis; but that don’t be amountin’ to 


inything, much.” 

‘ay, Tim, you never know how 
much your boy Michael is worth to 
you. I never knew ‘til my boy, Ben, 
was killed in that accident.: Better 
put him’ down: for $2.00" 

“Be puttin’ him down fer $2.50 if 


‘lL yere goin’ to be puttin’ him: down. at 


all. ‘He waz a better man than that 
feller George.” ; 

“Then there was your wife, too, 
Tim. Wasn't -Mary.. facing . the 
barreis?” 

“B’Jabers, I be forgettin’ about her; 
gure, she’s always helpin’.” 

‘*Well, Tim, we paid $3.00 a day 
down to the packin’’» house for women 
to face barrels. Mary was better 
than any woman we had. Supposin’ 
we put her down at that. Then, too, 
Tim, there is the board of all these 
people. You forgot.to figure that in.” 

“Faith and don’t we be eatin’ iny- 
way whither we're packin’ apples or 
not?” 

“Yes, Tim, but you must remember 
that the packin’ house didn’t board 
any help. Our boys at the packin’ 
house were paying $6.00 a \,eek board 
and thought they were gettin’ it dirt 
cheap. That’s a dollar more a day. 
There’s your hired man at $2.50, your- 
self at $3.00, George at $2.50, Mary at 
$3.00 and Mike at $2.50. That's $13.50 
and a dollar a day board for you four 
men (we allowed Mary same price we 
were paying women at the packing 
house and board themselves) makes 
$17.50 a-day. And how many barrels 
did you pack, Tim? 85 or 90? That's 
just $.20 a barrel just for labor, and 
that ain’t all. You didn’t pack that 
many barrels a day, did you Tim, on 
anything but Baldwins?” 

“Yere roight,” agreed Tim, “we waz 
only a gittin’ out ‘bout 50 barrels iv 
greenin’s in wan day. Some days 
wazn’t so good aither when we waz 
jumpin’ ‘ronn bechune Twinty Ounce 
and Hubbardstons and Kings.” 

“Well,” said John, “when you was 
only packing 60 barrels a day, they 
was costing you 35 cents a barrel just 
for labor.” 

.“Grantin’ yez that,” said Tim, “I be 
havin’ yez sthopped with $.45 yere 
chargin’.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know. We're figurin’ 
just labor and the labor in the packin’ 
house figured on the packed barrel 
basis was only $.23. 
was just average. At the district 
meetin’ over in Phoenix a while back, 
the Central. had all the associations 
compared and we were right in the 
middle.' There was one association 
whose packin’ charge was only 30 
cents on packed barrels and of that 
only 15% cents was for labur. That’s 
got you skinned, Tim.” 

“Sure,” agreed Tim, “but where do 
the rist iv the cost be comin’ from? 
I be thinkin’ packin’ apples waz most 
iv it work. And be yez payin’ fer 
somewan to. sit around too?” 

“No,” said John, “it cost us 5 cents 
a barrel for our manager and he cer- 
tainly was earning every penny of it 
keepin’ everything __ straight. Qur 
bookkeeping cost was 2 cents. Inter- 
est, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
etc., was 9 cents. It cost us another 
6 cents for trucking, telephones, sup- 
plies, such as stencils, grading tallies, 
door receipt books, etc.” 


yeve got ivirythin’ figured in and it 
may not be bein so bad after all whin- 





All I we er. 


Our ¢essociation . 


“Sure,” agreed Tim, “I'll be guessin’ quality. 


American Fruit Gr 


things 
igh 


to 

Susie is fe "x 
“Utah,” was “all. thin F 
say for he was thinking of 


used to look that ‘first year they were , © 


married before all the children came, 
and before she ‘got into the habit of 
helping in the orchard. : 
“Faith, John,” said Tim, as they got 
together again after dinner, “and do 
yez be havin’ iny new-fangled mia- 
chines at yere packin’' h-use to be 


takin’ off iv-thim twigs an’ leavés?) I ~~ 


be after ‘thinkin’ that I’d be beatin’ 
yere packin’ cost last fall but for:thim 
spalpeens pickin’ me orchard, ‘throwin’ 
iviry thing but the roots in.” 


“No,” replied John, “the fact's this, «#7 


instead of havin’ to hire a bunch of 


these floaters to pick and leavin’ them a 


all alone out in the orchard, my: hired 


man and I did most of the pickin’. By “ 7 
doin’ it: more careful we don’t get °F 


them twigs in. I figure that bein’ 
right there in the orchard I get a lot 
more apples into the barrels and less 
on the ground for one thing, aad I 
get a lot of fruit spurs left on the tree 
for next year.” 


“Then, there’s another thing,” con- a 


tinued John, “that I liked about. the 
Association this. year, and that was I 
had a place to put my fruit.” 

“Don’t .you remember four years 
ago, Tim, that year we all had the big 
crop, how we was frettin’ and stewin’ 
not knowin’ what we was going to do 
with them? I couldn’t sleep nights 
there for a week wonderin’ what to 
do with them. This year, bein’ in 
the association, there wasn't nothing 
like that at all, an@ yet there’s Sam 
Williams over on the Hollow Road; 
this year he couldn’t find no market 
at all for his peaches or early apples. 
That cash buyer that was in here did 
pick up his Baldwins and Greenin’s 
but he wouldn’t take nothin’ else. 
Yes, I figure it’s worth something ‘to 
know we got a place to put the fruit 
when it’s ready to come.” 

“That’s me raison fer sellin’ airly,” 
said Tim, “gettin’ it off me moind.” - 


“Just sellin’ them ain’t all,” said — » 
John, “it’s a place to put them. after...) 
you got ’em-sold. "Member two years 


ago when. Schwartz had us loadin’ 
them peaches direct into thé car, how 


we stood around waiting to get un- _ 
loaded. Why, my hired man one day | 


started before breakfust figurin’ to get 
back in time to eat. He never got 
home until after dinner and wasn’t 


much good the rést of the day—kind be 
of sore like. This year-I was drawin’ - 


four loads a day regular.” 
“Uh-Huh,” says Tim, 
thinking. . 


“I didn’t tell you all about that pack- 4 


ing charge this morning, Tim.” 


“I thought you’d be thinkin’ iv some ~ 
“It waz 7 
searin’. me, first, figurin’ it wazn't 

Phwat yez 


more,” said Tim hopefully. 


costin’ yez no more’n me. 
be thinkin’ of now, John?” 


“Well, it wasn’t other charges that — 
I hadn’t- give you, Tim. It was figurin’. © 
on how we were plannin’ to cut down ~ 
them charges. That committee up at — 
‘the Central that’s been workin’ on ~ 
found two associations — 
whose cost of packin’ was only 30 | 
cents on their packed barrels and © 
‘round 26 cents on their packed barrels ~ 


this thing 


plus ‘culls.” . 


“And how would they be doing it'” 
interrupted Tim. “Wouldn't | 


cheaper?” 
they. be packin’ so good?” 


they ked just as good— 
leave that to. them inspectors, the — 
first place our fruit was only a’ ge” 
‘The association that had the 

fruit had 


lowest 


packin’ Z s eee ih 
yez come td be addin’ all of thim clude 





for he was 4 
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Well - Nourished Family 
‘VERY housekeeper would be of- 
fended if it were suggested that 
pr family was not well-noyrished. 
hey certainly have plenty to eat. 
hough doctors and dietetics have 
iaught that plosty to eat does. not al- 
a ute good nourishment, 
the idea still persists that a loaded 
ible means a good meal. 

' Many eat too much and yet are not 
ell-nourished. As a rule the over- 
t or over-thin lack balance in their 

There may be exceptions, as in 
remarkably tough but exces- 
ely slender specimens who have 
een. described as belonging-to “the 
hingle breed.” And. there are very 
lat people who can. prove that they 
oO not eat as much fattening food.as 
heir thinner. friends; Yet the. rule 
in miost cases. ; 
he eyes of a school-boy, home for 
holidays, glistened as he saw 
green vegetables served on the 
ible e said he was “so hungry” 
them, He’d had more. than he: 
i eat at school, always meat and 
vegetables for the main meal of 


oe eee iia 


~ 


a ee > | 
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ages: 


“the dey, but the two vegetables were. 


nvariably potatoes and either dried 
a8 or dried peas. : 

‘and eggs, milk, potatoes, 

bread, sweets are important, 

m necessary, but so also are fruits 

vegetables. Orchard women 

if have the resource of home- 

n fruits and a vegetable garden 

@ from which to draw wholesome and 
ae te pting food during the summer. 

ft hey should in addition grow such 

9 Yegetables as can be dug or stored 

‘through the winter. It is very im- 

1 portant, too, to put up a portion of 

‘the summer’s abundance for use later 

on, While nothing quite equals in de- 

‘ieiousness freshly gathered “garden 

fass,” yet canned fruits and vegeta- 

Dles retain much of their appetizing 

a healthful. qualities. They . add 

‘Materially to good health as well as 

, economy. 





is ‘A Movie in a Cow Barn 


7N days gone by, the problem of 
“getting there” was a serious one 

for country people. Any considerable 
umber of miles was too much for the 

*@ farm horses, the roads were apt to 
*@ be bad, and the expedition took too 
long and was too inconvenient. Now 

& very large proportion of farmers 
‘Own a car and those who do not can 

: ly arrange for a seat in a 

diy neighbor’s flivver. 

The difficulty of a suitable place for 
© ® holding community meetings has also 
"@ been largely done away with through 

the growing habit of using the school 
“house for such purposes, Yet when 
Mils is not available there is no 
tase for discouragement if the com- 
nity shows the spirit that has, in 
ore than one neighborhood, con- 
verted empty lofts or barns into cen- 
ters for happy gatherings. Rural life 
Mas been greatly enriched by these 
portunities for getting together. 
| A splendid community success was 
Mitiated by John Armstrong Chal- 


was 4 ner, who owns a dairy farm at Merry 
isn't 4 Mills, Va. In the cow barn he in- 
ex” lied a moving picture show. So 
‘yet quickly did the large’ neighborhood 
that a earn to depend-upon this cheerful 
rin’. mnovation that, when it was proposed 
own aa close it for the summer months, 
pat _—e felt it was a pleasure they could 
yon me tdly bear to forego. 
‘ons _A round robin was written to Mr. 
, 30 | Maloner stating that the happiness 
and 4 | people for miles around had been 
els a laterially increased by the movie. 


begged the privilege of con- 


' Mills Movie is now incor- 
d under the laws of the state. 


ae 


by Mary Lee Adams ——— Somroctive th aotepen nr cere 


of the machine, of the piano player 
and for incidental expenses like pur- 
chasing extra chairs, etc. An added 
feature has been the privilege offered 
in turn to every cburch in the vicinity 
to sell ice cream on the Wednesday 
and Saturday evenings when the pic- 
tures are shown. 


Grave-Digging Popular 


wo. he emerged into the light 
‘W*-of day after 3,000 years, King 
‘*Tut” set the fashion,: not:;only in 
fn but in.- occupations. Grave- 





digging never appealed so> strongly 


as at present. It has become popular 


very popular with ‘the diggers, pre-’ 


sumably a matter of indifference to 
the dug but, with the on-lookers, 
highly unpopular, 

In the diligent exhuming of bones 
in an English churchyard that is be- 
ing conducted by Edward Page Gas- 
ton of Chicago, many of us find our- 
selves: in sympathy “with the senti- 
ments of the onlookers, The dig- 
ging up- of many skeletons in St. 
George’s graveyard at Gravesend, 
England, is not made acceptable by 
Mr. Gaston’s claim that he is séek- 
ing ancestral relics. Others too have 
ancestors in the churchyard whom 
they would much prefer to leave at 
rest in peace. 

Just what end would be served even 
if the doubtful identification of the 
skull of Pocahontas were made, is 
somewhat obscure to the lay mind. 
What is plainly evident is that the 
feelings of the inhabitants are out- 
raged. In spite of official authority 
for the search, resentment runs high 
at seeing the rector’s wife decorat- 
ing or, if you prefer the word, dese- 
crating one end of a flat tombstone 
with breakfast dishes, while the 
other end is used as a resting place 
for neat little piles of unearthed 
bones. 

We appear to have advanced a 
long, long way from the ancestor wor- 
ship of some peoples whom we re- 
gard as inferior. The question is be- 
ing asked if we have come too far. . 





Rose in Bloom 


AN old barn at my home is cov- 
ered with a gay, pink, climbing 
rosé. Not content with showering 
blossoms all over the outside of the 
rough building, it has poked its im- 
pertinent little shoots right through 
the cracks in the wall and brought 
them to perfection of bloom on the 
shady inside, 

A noticéable thing about this is 
that the flowers inside the building 
form larger heads, and are ofa 
fresher and deeper color than those 
outside, They also last from two to 
three times as long without showing 
any sign of fading or withering. 

It is a temptation to try training 
some roses in this way and, while the 
roots remain outside in the -sun- 
warmed ground, to induce the ‘blos- 
soms to make a lovely bower of some 
room. Will anyone who feels ‘this 
temptation and yields to it, kindly 
write me the result of their expert- 
ment? 





“Alas for him who never sees - 
The stars shine through his cypress 


trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath.not learned in hours of faith 
he truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And. Love can never lose its own!’’ 

> 


: THE SET OF THE SAIL. 
One ship sails east and one sails 
By the selfsame wind that blows, 
It’s the set of the sail and not the gale 
That determines the way it goes. 
Like the winds of the sea are the ways 


f fate, : 
As we journe h_ life, 





y along 
+ It’s the wet of the soul that determines 


And not'the strese or the strife. 


: ly to support the weak, but to teach 


Social Workers Prove Their thar oun tae eee 


Worth 7 a gh pos oy ga does 
; not ent As one speakers 

Ee =o oe porns 9 wisely said: “The altruist who allows 
larger part that women are taking in 
the work of the world today than 
the meeting together of between 4000 
and 6000 delegates to the National | 
Conference of Rg 
pie Ee in Pigeon ~ De \ hie” 
early summer, e there Base aa peach a 
wanting examples of splendid men, de _atttinde : of, ey icons oe 
voted as are the women, to the service ..go work ceased tobe the spon- 
-of mankind, yet, as is natural epee gt ao gy ees 

vious , sea impulse of good-will ‘on the 

by carl Big chores bo Emin poor 

. ol le a little basket of provisions 

nae cone Tene any reas ois thar 

First it is evident that the alms of the came part of a great organized: cn. 

various branches of this great organi- terprise, each one trained in his or 

zation appeal to women of widely dif- hor special line. As one of the most 

ferent temperament, age and station. 

Some of the imet famous end dblset cre ee ee the, Social 

of our country’s women were promi- went phi ns Beg 2 A ag camer tenn 
nent in the proceedings. The laugh- pe since Science took us in.” 
ing groups of attractive, well-dressed : 

_girls were not less earnest and atten. . We May All Take Some Part. 
tive at the meetings than were their Lots of encouragement. comes to» 
older and more sedate sisters, those who are trying to,apply the 

Strikingly absent was what may be principles of social service to every 

Sat were ton weak wake tees Seat CRN a eo 

, ’ amé, , scientist in e 
2 se agra Ps gga oe every car field of mental hygiene. “I look con- 
aseniabiten As jit ae out it “They a ag on sae phnciw J A ~— 

. . e knowledge ned minds o 
lock just like other nice people, only the present have acquired through 
more 60. / long and earnest study and effort 

Modern Workers in Old Field. a i a crysis 
After listening to many of the ad- tiny gee Leubate Sf this pee en 
dresses and discussions, the most du- geiq will have advanced to a finer, 
pious ‘or scornful must have, had it fuller and higher measure of know! 
women were doing just what the-best bio Bears acne a 
women of, the world always have done, Who Serves Best Rules Best. 
namely, looking out for the welfare of Now it seems to me that here is 
humanity in general and of children another lesson” to be learned besides 
gS te ee 
ie, b ressed in the words “He who 
widened beyond the confines of the ceeeee tau rules best.” Probably iow 
individual home, but the motive which of the women workers cherish any 
ree eases iy Ga mane se el oe: il ot etree amen 20 Pe 
. r co r r 
hind the instinctive actions of the per nar have, hes on 2 Pro that 
hee ong eter poe 9 ea ; oven professional politicians hesitate 
to disre ; 
every humblest hut since civilization If roe aeube this, read ‘the reports 
began. of the greetings extended tu them 
Common Sense Prevalis. by those in power frorfi _ en 

But those outsiders who came ex- aa cae bea a bgt na ge 
pecting to-detect.a silly or sentimental ‘°° ¥ ttul .. aie th: Renee 
note, were’ destined to a surprise in "°8Pec earing and consideration. 
the sturdy common sense which As their wishes are for the advance- 
marked even the niost enthusiastic -ment of human welfare, this means 2 
utterances. These women believe that Ne ee ee Delegates 
“the way out is the scientific, not the +, 18 nations were present at the 
emotional : They have not ference. Here sat the woman from 
fallen into the error of taking them- Indie na ied. tor eta ages 

‘selves too seriously, and in this lies ("°** an one, 
salvation and the promise of progress tic, somber eyes and dark, sweet face. 

While the work is taken sh io Not far off, sprinkled throughout the 
enough, the service they render is - ae ean Tec 
treated quite simply as a matter of key and France, England Gevmaer 
course. This wholesome attitude in Sonth cindilen Milaad aude tromats 
regard to themselves was fully demon- $ A - 
strated in the entertainments abd individuals from enemy ccuntries, 
playlets whic the Golegstn peseented pet in harmony for the good of the 

i a 

phe ng SS ree A Far Reaching Influence. 

.. Much good-natured fun. was poked Can any one reasonably doubt the 
at themselves and each other, but the far-reaching influence for peace that 
spirit of give and take was genuine this common interest in a common 
and jolly as at a care-free gathering cause exerts? It makes for a beiter 
of college boys. The social worker rag oop a7 a ome and rag win 
comes face to face with many somber is most quarrels come from - 
facts but faces them with so brave a lack of understanding that the very 
smile that a gleam falls across them. words “a misunderstanding” and “a 
This is a good example for all to quarrel” haye practically the same 
follow when dealing with sad or diffi- significance. 
cult situations. ‘ Ranreurs ring A, atte - 

ress of welcome e delegates, 
A Power for Good. stressed the value of their work in 

Very inspiring it is to learn of the removing the causes of international 
things that are being done for the strife. Among other good things, he 
sick, the poor, the helpless, for chil- said, “It is one thing to address gov- 
dren, for those unfortunates who, by ernments; it is quite another and 
reason of lack of strength of body or more difficult to reach the heart of 
mind, have fallen into folly or crime. people, but this must be done if we 

The helping hand is held out to all are to be of aid im removing th- 
of these collectively and to each one causes of strife” © = 




















The songs you like best to hear, sung by some 
loved voice, to your own soitly-accented, 
timed accompaniment on a There's 
* genuine PRCA A 

Select your ~~ rolls from the hundreds upon 
acer? ag available, with the words already 
printed on them. The key they are pitched in 
doesn't matter. Too high? et eet 


gods cri dom 
Bt row toy 8 re 
Seausing ie tohan tite ad hone. Taedis the pedels vom 


register your touch, your time, your expression, following exactly 
the interpretation given the song by the vocalist. 

Four simple Instruction Rolls — exclusive 
with the Gulbransen —show a method of cor- 
rect playing. Bear this in mind, too; you can play 
any make of roll, even electric reproducing rolls, 
on your Gulbransen. 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
COMPANY, Chicazo 
Cc. As Di Sethe oak. 





Mutual Sales Service, Ltd. 
79 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
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The ‘Registering Piano 





Lal 


RegistersYour Touch + Registers Your Time + Registers Your Expression .+ Rositers Your Individuatiy 








SKINNER HYDRAULIC 
BARREL HEADING PRESS 


Your packing equipment 
should include this well 
built, practical barrel press. 
Operated either by motor 
attached or 
pulley from 
shaft. Entirely 
self contained with 
 eoeag mounted on 
ase casting. Valves 
which raise and lower the 
hydraulic lunger are 
part of main base cast- 
ing. Pump consumes. no 
power except when act- 
ually pressing head into 
barrel. Work controlled by 
double foot pedal action. 

Other fea- 


PARKERS | 


HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


“| good service? 








tares of the 

Skinner Barrel 
Press appeal to 
busy packers. 

Write at once 
for full par- 
ticulars and 
prices. 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 
¥IFTH STREET 

















Cut your own tiré bills---and make 
good money selling National Tirefiller 
to others. A proven. success for 12 
years. Prévents tube expense, punc- 
tures and blowouts. Increases tire 
mileage 30 to 50% and still outwears 
several casings. Over 300,000 satishied 
users. Some good terruory still open, 
Domestic and fyreign agents wanted, 
Act now---write us : 

NATIONAL RUBBER FILLER CO. 

286 Cullege ot, Midluthran, Texas 














CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Labor Saving. Devices 


FATHER buys a new tractor, or new. 
improved plow or drill because it 
makes for efficiency in his work. But 


Mothér—well, mother gets along with’ 


the same lack of conveniences and 
tools that her pioneer grandmother 
did: But this should not be the case, 
as mother should be able to conserve 
the strength now wasted in drudgery 


tu develop other phases of her home. 


life. 

Mother needs some labor saving de- 
vices. They need not cost a fortune, 
but they will be worth one to mother 
and the whole family in the long run. 


Pick Real Labor Savers. 


But we should take care in choosing 
labor savers for many articles sold 
under.that mame are not labor savers, 
at all, They come under four general 
classes——those that save actual work, 
those that save fuel, time savers and 
step savers, Ask yourself these ques- 


tions before buying a piece of equip- 


ment: 

Does it cost too much for the use 
I will give it? Is it properly construct- 
ed from good material so as to give 
Does it do what it is 
expected to do? Can it be used for 
more than one purpose? Can it be 
used frequently or is it suited to only 
one type of work which is performed 
at rare intervals? Is it easily cleaned? 
Is. it easily stored? 

Listed below are some labor savers 
which every farm home should have, 
and they are within the reach of the 
homes of moderate incomes: 

Water supply in the house; kitchen 
sink with drain; zinc-covered table; 
kitchen cabinet; dumb waiter to cel- 
lar; iceless refrigerator; wheel tray; 
step ladder; high stool in kitchen; 
window screens; working surfaces 
suited to height of worker; screened 
kitchen porch; linoleum on kitchen 
floor; fireless cooker; pressure can- 
ner; carpet sweeper; vacuum cleaner 
(with electricity); washing machine; 
clothes wringer; clothes-pin bag; 
bread mixer; steam cooker; dustless 
mop; dust-pan (long handle); good 
clock; scales;’ dish drainer; can 
opener; large egg beater; kitchen 
grindstone; measuring cups; funnels; 
double boiler; soap dish; soap shaker 
(for small pieces);. rubber plate 
scraper; vegetable brush; covered gar- 


bage’ pail; food grinder; potato ricer; - 


meat saw; 


spatula; baking sheet; 
paper and 


Wood lift; good knives; 
string in kitchen; 
kit. 


Wear Comfortable Shoes. 
Other things will save the time and 
strength of the worker if they are 
applied. She should wear shoes which 
fit: comfortably. A correct posture 
when doing any piece of work saves 
h fatigue. Simple and durable 
construction of clothing increases the 
wearing quality and comfort, and de- 
creases the time and labor for care 
of them. 
If you can’t have a water weininie in 


ithe house, at least have it* pumped to 


the-back porch. When the. water sup- 
ply is outside the house many: long 
trips can be saved if the water pail is 
located in the kitchen. It. is often 
wise to have more than one pail: A 
half-gallon cup near the pail often 
saves steps. and energy in lifting the 
heavy pail.every time a little water is 
needed. 


Choosing Dress Decoration 


HAYS you ever been puzzled when 
a dress as to just what 





*| kind of trimming to put on it? If you 


haven’t ahd always have 


‘for trimmings. 


housewife’s tool. 


height 


sie anal th Lae te aes ehh aaa 


clothes; then you are akin Pe @ geniug, 
and this article will have no eect 
for you. a 

But for the average housewife and 
mother, a few. suggestions and ex 
planations of the principles of goc 5 
decoration will not be amiss.’ 

One of the first and biggest prin 
ples is that decoration should emp 
size and make stronger the structu 
lines of the garment (seams, panel 
edges, hems, etc.). Do not just place 
a.spot of embroidery on the skirt of 
a dress without any apparent reason, | 
This brings-us to another design prin. © 
ciple—all decoration should seem. to 
have some purpose. Bands should 
border something, bows should seem 
to tie something, and buttons should ” 
ae something, or follow Stryctura 


Avold- Too Many Kinds. 4 
Too many kinds of decoration on 
any one garment will give a confusiz 
“messy” effect. Do not. put embroid. 
ery, Jace, ribbons, buttons ‘and a con- 
trasting material all on the same dress 
Lace with a touch of 
embroidery would be charming on 
certain types of garments, especially 
the dainty, sheer types. Ribbons 
seem to belong with lace. Buttons” 
are more suitable for the tailored 
dresses and suits. : 
The design chosen should be suited 
to the material and to the style of the 
garment, Naturalistic flowers never 
look right on heavy dark wool dresses | 
or on straight-lined sports clothes, 
A Monogram or some geomctric figure’ 
belongs on these types: Floral de’ 
signs 
daintier, delicate colored dresses and 
“undies,” but do not try to make them * 


may be very pretty on the ® 


look just like the natural flower as it @ © 


grows in the garden. We never can 
make them look natural out of thread 
and cloth, so we just don’t try. A’ 
smart, but simple design, that frankly 
does not try to have all the curves” 
of nature’s product is much prettier 
than the “trying-to-be-natural” flower. 

Another thing to remember is that’ 
the decoration should not limit the 
use of the garment. If you have ever 
owned a dress or coat with a row of 
large ball buttons down the back you 
will appreciate this suggestion, | 
Great, huge sleeves will also often 
come under this ruling. 


Variety in Application. 


There should be some variety in the 
application of the chosen -design to 
the different parts of the dress. That 
is, don’t place the same, identical de 
sign on the sleeves, skirt, pockets and 
collar. Use the e motif, but sa 
it differently to the different parts 
Be careful to see that all go together 
nicely and do not go to the other er 


That would be worse than monott 

nous repetition. . 
You can have a lovely design and 

pretty materials to work it out in, 


type of material—for instance, silvé 
beads on a rough wool dress—thé 
you have spoiled the whole creatio 
In other words, you can have a nit 
decoration and spoil it through ass0 
ciation with the wrong thing 
Decoration and Becomingness. 

The way the decoration is put 
and the of decoration has mu 
te do with the becomingness of yot 
frock. A design. which emphasize 
hei fhe Agar down will a 
; for. 
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Use oO} 


+ erage: 


eI you d 


, the ‘hips, bust -line or 
shoulders as to break the wide ex- 
sae on: the stout person and make 

er appear much better proportioned. 
_ should ‘Temember that mere 

hess is. eae beauty—prettiness is 
out. appeals. to the 

hile beauty has an 


i appeal and comes from with- - 


i en, too; there is a difference 
tween - decoration and ornamenta- 
nm. ~- Decoration enriches the - gar- 
ent, while ornamentation exists only 
r itself—you will see it instead of 
he garment as.a whole,. 


_ The Iceless Refrigerator 
a OU need not be without a refrigera- 
** tor just because you live in the 
)ountry and cannot secure ice con- 
: Breniontiy, Your son, or the man of 
‘the house can easily make a refrigera- 
which requires no ice and still 
will keep an inside temperature of 

) degrees on the hot summer days. 
"Here is an exact description and set 
4 instructions gotten out by the 
nited States department of Agricul- 


“Make a screened cage 31% feet high 
th the other dimensions 12 by 15 
inches: “if a solid top is used, simply 
ce’ the water pan on this. Other- 
6 fit the pan closely into the open- 
g of the top of the frame and sup- 
ort it by 1 inch cleats fastened to the 
side of the frame. 
Shelves Rest on Cleats. 

2 “Place two movable shelves in. the 
', frame, 12 to 15 inches apart. They 
ll rest on wall cleats also. Use a 
tc pan 12 inches square on the 
top to hold the water, and when using 
the refrigerator have it standing in a 
large pan to catch any drip. The pans 
and case. should be painted white, 

allowed to dry and then enameled. 
_ “A seovering of Canton flannel 
should now be made to fit the frame. 
Have the smooth side out and button 
e covering on the frame with buggy 
‘or automobile curtain hooks and eyes, 
rranged so that the door may be 
easily opened without unfastening 
these hooks. This can be accom- 
: plished by putting one row of hooks 





S Deciana: ‘may be so 


‘be hooked around: the 


at the edge of the door, thus keepin 
out the warm outside air and retain- 
ing the cooled air. 

Strips for Wicks, 

“The dress covering will have to 
top edge also. 
Two double strips one-half the width 
er each side should be sewed on the 

p of each. side and allowed to ex- 
tend over abdut 2% or 3 inches in 
the pan of water. 
Canton flannel should extend to the 
bottom of the case.” 

Anyone who can-hit a nail on the 


‘head, saw straight and measure, can 


make one. of these refrigerators for 
mother at very little expense. Then 
all you have to do is to keep the top 
pan filled with water, which will seep 
down the sides of the case through 
the flannel coat and in evaporating 


‘will take up heat from the inside of 


the case, thus lowering the tempera- 
ture, The family supply of butter, 
cream, milk and meat may then be 
kept cool and fresh in mother’s ice- 
less refrigerator. 


Household Hints 

To, Save Useless Polishing. 
A GOOD ‘polish for silver, brass, 

copper, nickel, and: aluminum is 
an essential piece of equipment, but 
the cleaning of many metal articles 
may be reduced to an annual or semi- 
annual performance by the use of a 
transparent lacquer. First clean and 
polish the article thoroughly; then 
paint it lightly and quickly with the 
lacquer. If not handled too frequent- 
ly the shine remains for many months. 
If you wish to repolish it, you must 
first ‘remove the lacquer coat’ with 
alcohol, This treatment is excellent 
for nickel bathroom fixtures (except 
the much-handled faucets), brass 
candlesticks, vases, etc, 

eae 

? Gas or Oil Stove. 

GAS or oil stove will be, found 

one of the best friends the farm 
mother can have during the hot sum- 
mer months. With it she can prepare 
a meal without “cooking” herself and 
heating the house all up in the process. 





Fruit Beverages for Summer 


1 With the heat of summer comes a universal longing for cool, refreshing 
/beverages, and no one has a better op portunity to satisfy this longing with 
_ delicious, wholesome drinks than the Fruit Grower’s wife, with her wise 


_, choice of fruits. 


The ones who do not have the fruits think with envy of 


_ the ones who do, and the ones who are so fortunate should make the best 
| use of their opportunities. All right, then, here’s a few choice fruit bev- 


, erages which are inexpensive and easily made, 


Try them out and see if 


ty you don’t have an enthusiastic chorus of “Bravos” from The Family. 


Grape Nectar. 
¢c. grape juice. Juice half lemon. 
c. water, eT. 


sugar. 
ice half orange> 
gor. ee § ami serve as a drink or freeze for 
: b grove ice, 
/ Orange Punch. 
2 qts. water. 


pare juice. py extracting from two 
granes teach lemon, at : “+8 oer aver 
m ents an 
of ice in punch bowl. 


3 $ c. Rea 
Orangeade. 


ce 
juice. 2 t. syrup. 


I 1 i water 
ane om flee. << with “bit of ice. 
pape cman db 


q tea 


double boiler just below boiling. Seal. 
Lavender Punch. 


Boll 2 cups of sugar in 1 pt. of water 10 1 


min, 
Add % c. freshly made tea. 
Add juice of 3 oranges and 3 lemons. 
1-qt. grape juice. 
ih qts. water. 
b ppeepe ee pulp and juice. 
in punch bowl. 


Iced Tea. 

To 1 gallon of strong tea add juice of 4 

weces sweetened hi 
When thoroughly cold and just petore 
aeting. fill glass half full of shaved ice. 
Then fill with tea. Place a er over 
and shake b= ays ~ ‘When 
through. a foam will rise on top. Gar- 
nish. with a sprig of mint or lemon rind. 


Irish Moss a 


% c. Trish moss. 2c. batt 
4 T. lemon juice, Sugar to 
: piek over Cg wash moss 


below boiling point, ‘Strain, 
juice and sugar to 
Pineigele’¢ Seman 
5 FS 18 w 


#4 paathn pia ice, 


erve ice col 


pple eontains a ferment 
ich digests proteids (albumin in white 


Syrup for Sweetening. 
ic.-sugar. c. water. 
ae paras 7 dante. Cool and put 
ttles for use. - Aa 7 


nful, at = “ 
ul pt. = int 
1 measures are 


eles 


The bottom of the | 





When the Rain Comes Down 
What Do You Think About? 


Do you think how much good the rain will do the crops grew- 
ing in the fields—or do you wonder how much harm it will do the 
crops stored in that barn with the leaky roof? 


Why not lay roofings you don’t have to worry about? 


Barrett Roofings hold staunch and weather-tight year after 
yéar. Winter. snows, spring thaws and rains, the scorching heat 
of summer suns—Barrett Roofings stand fast against them all. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century—since before the Civil 
War—The Barrett Company has consistently maintained the 
high quality of its products and has been recognized as America’s 
leading manufacturer of roofings and roofing materials. 


Whether it’s durabley low-priced roll ‘roofing for your barns or 
handsome, sturdy, fire-resisting shingles for your house, you'll 
find the roofing you want among the six styles described below. 
Here are roofings that will save you money and give long years of 


satisfactory service. 


Let Us Send You T, his Interesting. Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 
building. Shows how Barrett Roofings'look when laid and tells 
about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 


ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Boerlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in _ beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
cause of cis water fed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these “hingles can. be 
laid right over the old roof—a bis 
saving on reroofing jobs. 

12% inches. Are laid easily ps 
without waste. P 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 


40 Rector Street 


roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 
The most popular of cor soon 

faced es roofings. M best 
“fee, thoroughly 

+ salts wii water- 
peoncned ci wee aoe 

t-proof seal- 

beck. Tough, pliable, clastic, 
durable, and low + price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic’ 


Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
A beautiful and enduring roll 


: roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
or blue-blatk, Base of best grade "a 


Ash your soa or write us 


green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


proof seal- back. Nails aud 
commen t bron roll. Very popular 
for alows, cottages, garages, 
and op buildings. 


Everlastic Muiti-Shingles 


Four ote, to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or Slue- 
black, Two sizes-~-10 inches and 
124 inches deep, both 32 inches 
jong. The ta}4dach Mult: Shingle, 

¢ dai ‘4inchesto weather, gives 
ree-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
y roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest in strip shingles. 

Mineral-surfaced in red , green, or 

ages d <p designs 
terchanging strips wi 

treen,orredstripewich blue-biack. 


New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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St. Louis smoker 
move into 
second place 


With 405 cans to his credit 
Mr. Thurston smokes his 
way towards the lead 


Mr. Byron Thurston of St. Louis is 
more than qualified for membership in 
the Edgeworth Club. But his position in 
the championship-smoker class is not so 
well established. Mr. Thurston’s inter- 
esting letter follows: ‘ 


Hotel Garni, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lerus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: - 

I have often heard of great smokers of 
ene kind of tebacco, 

I have smoked 405 cans of Edgeworth 
Pidg Slice 35c size without changing. 

Now if you know of any better record I 
would be glad to hear from you. I smoke 
one can of tobacco in two days and enjoy 


every pipefal. 
‘ Yours truly, 
(Signed) Byron Thurston. 


More than a year ago an Edgeworth 
smoker from Burlington, Vermont, Mr. 
H. F. Baldwin, wrote in suggesting that 
he had smoked more Edgeworth than any 
other living man. At that time he had 
smoked over 1000 cans of the same size 
purchased by Mr. Thurston, distributed 
over a period of nearly a score of years. 


So while it appears today that Mr. 
Thurston is well behind the leader, if he 
continues smoking a can every two days, 
it may be only a matter of years, before 
he will be well in advance of the entire 
field. 

Still, it is a big country and there are a 
lot of Edgeworth smokers. You can never 
tell when a new record will be hung up 
to be the envy of all smokers. 

Edgeworth has something about it that 

holds smokers. 

Not that everyone 
likes Edgeworth, but 
those who do general- 
ly remain steadfast 
in their loyalty to the 
tobacco year after 
year. 

If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother 
Company will be 
glad to send you 
free samples of 
both Edgeworth 
Piug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Then you can smoke a few pipefuls 
and judge for yourself whether or not 
the tobacco is as good as a great many 
veteran pipe smokers claim it is. 

Just drop a postcard to Larus & Brother 
Company, 83 South 2ist Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., and the free samples will be 
forwarded to you promptly. 

If you will also include the name’ and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer; 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed come in small, pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
in handy in-between sizes. 


gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
carton of any size of 




















Farm Home Sewaége Disposal 


by E. W. 


| the matter of healfh one of the 

greatest problems is to protect peo- 
ple against themselves. The careless 
handling of human wastes is one of 
the greatest causes of disease. Sani- 
tary laws for protecting communities 
have been in existence since the time 
of Moses, yet there are many individ- 
uals who give the matter little or no 
thought. One of the most important 
steps in modern city development has 
been the satisfactory disposal of sew- 
age and other wastes. The death rate 
has been greatly reduced in many 
cities where the water supplies were 
improved and an adequate sewage sys- 
tem provided. . 

The careless attitude of many farm- 
ers in regard to the problems of sew- 
age disposal is due for the most part 
to their isolation. To allow human 
discharges to be scattered on the sur- 
face of the ground is given little 
thought, yet this practice is the cause 
of typhoid fever, hook worm and other 
summer diseases. Where running 
water is not available a sanitary out- 
door toilet should be provided. A‘plan 
of a satisfactory type can be secured 
from the Farm Mechanics Department, 
University of Illinois at: Urbana, IIL, 
at a cost of 10 cents, 

Where a complete water system is 
to be -instalied in a farm home, the 
first consideration ‘should be the 
system of drainage and the proper 
disposal of wastes from the sanitary 
toilet and other fixtures. The septic 
tank has proven to be tLe most satis- 
factory system of disposal under most 
conditions. When there is a fairly 
large stream of water the sewage from 
a single house can be discharged into 
it with a fair degree of safety. How- 
ever, to discharge the sewage onto the 
surface of the ground or into a small 
stream is very objectionabie and is 
very dangerous to the health of the 
community. ; 

Many leaching cesspools have been 
used in the past to take care of sew- 
age from isolated homes. Under cer- 
tain conditions this type of disposal 
is safe; under other conditions it is 
very dangerous. Where there are 
shallow water supplies, under ordinary 
conditions, or where the soil is under- 
laid with limestone, there would be 
danger from this method of disposal. 
The sewage under ordinary conditions 
as it flows from the house is’ more 
than 99 per cent water and less than 
1 per cent solids. While there is 
only a small amount of solid material 
in sewage, it is very objectionable if 
not treated. The septic tank is a sew- 
age treating plant. Some people have 
the erroneous idea that some chemical 
must be added to the tank to make it 
work properly; such is not the case. 
As the name indicates, the septic tank 
is a tank in which septic or bacterial 
action takes place. ‘In other words, 
when a septic tank is used we are 
taking advantage of the help of mil- 
lions of friendly bacteria that delight 
in working in a dark tank. They 
thrive. best when without light and air. 
The solids that enter the tank are 
broken down and a heavy scum forms 
on the surface of the contents of the 
tank. ‘ Practically all of the solid mat- 
ter is liquefied by the action of the 
bacteria and a small amount of sludge 
will accumulate in the bottom of the 


tank which has to be removed after 


several years’ use. a 
The idea that a septic tank will com- 


Bg go Oe ae 


Lehmann 


pletely purify sewage or that it will 
never have to be cleaned out is in- 
correct. The tank that is properly de- 
signed will gradually 
sludge, and the discharge from such 
a tank will be far from pure, in fact, 
it is dangerous. Yet the septic tank 
is a good thing because it renders the 
sewage in condition so that it can be 
disposed of without creating a nuis- 
ance, or by means of a filter or sub- 
surface tile it can be completely 
purified. 

The discharge from many septic 
tanks is allowed to flow into small 
streams without. objectionable results, 
For complete disposal we take advan- 
tage of a second type of bacteria that 
thrive in surface soil, where there is 
Plenty of air and light. This is na- 
ture’s method of purification. Waste 
materials that are buried just under 
the surface soil are soon broken down 
and purified. A few lines of ordinary 
4in. drain tile placed about 12 in. 
below the surface will take care of 
the discharge from the average tank. 
Allow about 30 or 40: ft. of tile to each 
person using the tank. 

As to the type of tank to build, the 
simple rectangular tank seems to be 
giving as satisfactory results as any 
of the more complicated types. In 
designing a tank, allow about 4 or 
6 cubic ft, per person using the 
tank; do not make the volume. of 
the tank less than 25 cubic ft. for the 
smallest family. ‘The use of an auto- 
matic syphon does not seem to be as 
necessary a part of such a system as 
once thought. 

Provide either a baffle board at the 
inlet and outlet pipe or a tile arranged 
to discharge below the surface, to 
avoid breaking up the scum line. 

In locating a septic tank place it a: 
reasonable distance from the house. 
Fifty to 100’ft. is plenty and it can 
be located nearer without objection. 
Use regular sewer tile between the 
house and the tank; beyond the tank 
ordinary farm drain tile can be used, 
unless it passes near a water supply. 





Plum Stocks 


NEW York Experiment Station, 
_Geneva, N. Y., has been conduct- 
ing some experiments on different 
root stocks for plums. These experi- 
ments were begun in 1912. Six differ- 
ent stocks were tested, fifteen varie- 
ties of plums, commonly grown in 
New York, being used. According to 
U. P, Hedrick, the horticulturist, the 
results are as follows: 
For vigor and productiveness, the 
Myrobalan is best for the Bradshaw, 
Grand Duke, Italian Prune, Lombard, 
Reine Claude, Shropshire and Drap 
@Or. The Abundance and Burbank 
grow about equally well on Myrobalan 
and om peach stock. The Wild Goose, 
Pottawattomie, Forest Garden and 


* Wayland, which are native American 


plums, will probably do best on Mari- 
anna stock, although they are quite 


satisfactory on Myrobalan. DeSoto (# 


does best on roots of its own species. 


"THE Pacific Northwest this past 
year exported 1,153,165 boxes of 
apples: Portland led with 688,653 


boxes and Seattle was second with | 


464,512 boxes. These apples were 
sent to Great Britain, Amsterdam, 
Buenos Aires and 
ican points. . 


saa ot 


accumulate } 
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facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
on New Witte Throttling- 
Governor “Engine. 


Farmers, now more than ever, appre- 
elate the need of power. on the farm and 


know they can make $500 to. $1,000 addi- — 4 
tional profit a year with an all-purpose = 


engine, 


Ed. H. Witte, nattonally-known engine’ 7 
manufacturer, has announced a new 5- 7 
horse power engine which burns either. ~ 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas with ~ 
a special regulator which enables it to. ~ 
operate ail the way from two to six | 


horse-power. This new WITTE ENGINE ~ 
has revolutionzed power on the farm, as | 
it handles practically every job with ease _ 


at a fraction of the cost of hired help. It 


_is easily moved from place to place and ~ 


so simple that a boy can operate it. 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 7 


To introduce this new engine to a mil- > @ 


lion new users Mr. Witte has arranged to- 
put it on any place for a 90-day guaran- 
teed test. Since it costs only $26.40 to 
take advantage of this sensational offer, 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every pro- 
gressive power-user to soon be using a 


WITTE. Every reader of this paper who | 


is Interested in showing bigger profits 
and doing all jobs by engine power should 


write today to Mr. Ed. H. Witte, 2145 — 


Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 2145 - 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for full de- — 
tails of ‘this remarkable offer. You are 
under no obiligations by writing. 


KEEP WELL 





Keeps Germs Away 


The poomatcel flushing out of the 


revents infection 


nose 
of infection into the body. 


Nasal Spray is 
prevents 


by leading physicians. I 

, colds and clears the head and nose. 

PEMCO is a solution of menthol, oil of eucalyptus 
and creosote in liquid petrolatum, 


+ For 
Offer Fa, & timitsa, tims 
tle. of PBMCO together with a famous oil ato- 
mizer valued at one dollar and a half for the 
sinall sum of $2.00, Send your order today. 


PROPHYLACTO MPG. CO., (6125S. CanalSt., Chica 








“A PEMOO SPRAY” | 


a limited time only 
LLAR bot-~ 


Oh_ You Skinny.// 





“Sure, and that's aisy,” aan Tim. 
don’t be costin’ so much to be 
kin’ good apples as poor wans.” 

“and that aint all,” said John, “we 


going to handle those odd varie- - 


es different.” 
Faith,” replied Tim, “I saw yez 
andlin’ thim different with the ax an’ 
w when [I waz by yere place the 

‘ day.” 

That's true,” smiled John, “still 
have a lot. of odd varieties. 
sre going to all try and draw in 
4 Fall Pippins on the same day so 
. when the Superintendent. gets 
ed he can make a job of ’em and 
it. Then, we had 26 varieties, too, 
lat didn’t have over 10 barrels of 
ch in the whole association. We 


e goin’ to run them odds and ends~ 


ler a still table, not put them on 
ur power grader at ail. Then, too, 
e@ are goin’ to change around. our 
c some so that fruit comes in at 
le end and keeps going steady. to 
other and don’t have to be-han- 
ed over two or three times.” 
It was. appealing to me that fruit 
a2 goin’ stiddy enough through that 
kin’ house last fall,” said Tim. 
fes,” agreed John, “but with these 
f Bes we figure we could have 
ed three or four thousand barrels 
. That would have meant more 
‘els to spread the cost of manager, 
keeper and overhead over. The 
cost associations were the asso- 
tions with most fruit.” 
“We are. goin’ to take in three or 
morte’ members so as to run’ to 
ty. “Shall.I propose your name, 


cing. 
PETER LENSON. 


erage cost of packing season of 
1 1923 ‘compiled «.by «the 
it opines Costs of 21 L-ycelg ‘whose 
res have been completed: 
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Land in Colorado 
by W. O. Fletcher — 


land {a Colorado extends 

O be Lincoln Highway from 
er to the Wyoming line. Here 
the pretty valleys and foothills 

d mountain spurs will be found the 
active checkerboard... effect pro- 
d.by..the numerous cherry or, 
Several large holdings will 

in the vicinity of Fort Col- 
nile, in Loveland, the “Gate 
to Estes Park, will be found the 
extensive holdings in the state. 
ing along the highway from 

d to. Estes Park, a distanee of 

, are many fine cherry or- 


$ 45 





. ple. 


atta’ of 7-1-2. ‘tip later plantings 
show an increased ratio in favor of the 


Montmorency and a gradual elimina- 
tion of the Richmond. The Morello; 
however, is holding its own. Very few 
sweet ‘cherries are’ “grown in~ the’ 
region. 

The first cherry trees set in “eset 
Colorado were planted about 35 
ago. They were established in a 
orchards throughout the district. Ex- 
perience showed that the soil and cli- 
mate of eastern Colorado were espe- 
cially adapted to red cherry growing. 
About 1910 there was a boomin the 
planting of the cherry in Colorado, 
with the result that the market be- 
came glutted. Heavy plantings had 
been made without a development of 
the proper market for the increased 
tonnage. In 1911, however, a broker 
came on from Chicugo and began to 


‘experiment with the canning of these 


cherries. The Fruit Products Co. was 
established, capitalized by home peo- 
It canned neurly a million and 
a half pounds. Since then the canning 
industry has developed and a number 
of factories are now running in the 
district. A considerable portion~ of 
the tonnage is sold fresh, especially 
the early tonnage and -the very. late 
tonnage. The total crop canned, sold 
at orchards or marketed in crates for 
1922 was 2,500,000 lbs. 

Some of the leading growers in the 
Loveland district are: C. G. MecWhor 
ter, Smith Brothers, J. F. Fink, Alfred 
Wild, H. A. Meyers, A; V. Benson, .W. 
L. King, Homer Walt, Conrad Kechter, 


the Buckingham Orchard of Boulder | 


and H. G. McClelland of Fort Collins, 
a well-known grower. The size ‘of the 
orchards range from 5 to’ 75 acres 
in extent.’Someée ‘of the trees bear a6 
high as 200 lbs. and there are récords 
as high as 400 Ibs. The’ average yield 
per tree, however, fs much less than 
these figures. 

The cherries begin to mature in 
early July, the Early Richmond “be- 
ing ready to pick about July .10th. 
The Montmorency comes on about two 
weeks later and is ready the last of 
July and the early part of August, 
while the Morello is ripe in early 
‘September or late August. The pick- 
ing fs generally done by families who 
gnove into the district and camp dur- 
‘ing’ the’ season, This gives a com- 
bined vacation and an opportunity for 
the family to get. some needy cash. 
The price paid the pickers varies con- 
siderably from year to year, being 
about one and one-fourth cents a ‘Ib. 
The price paid by the canneries also 
varies. Formerly the price was only 
three to three and one-half cents a 
Ib. Later the canneries have heen 
paying about five and one-half cents 


va lb,, depending upon the market for 


canned cherries, For canning pur- 
poses, the cherries are picked with- 
out the stems but for commercial pur- 
poses, for shipping in crates, ete., the 
cherries are generally clipped from 
the trees. This increases somewhat 
the cost of harvesting. 

Quite a proportion of the tonnage 
can be sold at the orchards due to the 
tourist trade. Being on the main 
highway of one of our national parks, 
the tourist trade is relatively heavy. 
Many of these tourists come from dis- 
tricts. where. little or no fruit is 
grown and they eagerly purchase a 
very attractive bright red fruit found 
along the roadside. 


How I Grow Raspberries 
by G. H. Waterman,New York 


] PLANT yed raspberries in. rows, 
about four feet between the rows. 
Keep the suckers, however,.out so the 





Why Farmers Can Buy GMC 
Trucks At SuchA ow Price 


Because of the remarkably low prices at which GMC trucks are 
sna Behreay compared dollar for dollar with tne quality of 


h part—farmers invariably ask: 
“How is-it possible to build and sell GMC wasiine at such a 


reasonable list price?” 
There are two reasons why. 


First, because GMC trucks are built by the General Motors 


Truck ‘Company, a ufiit of the General Motors Corporation. 
Second, because of the way in which the list price of GMC 
trucks is established and the basis upon which: they are sold, 
Asa part of the largest automotive’concern in the world, the 


builders of GMC 


savings of manufacture and of general overhead ex 


sible in a smaller organization. The actual cost 
: onably the lowest that can be obtai 


@ GMC truck k is unquestiona 


trucks are able to make economies of purchase, 


not pos- 
man 


GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 


Division A ee Motors Corporation 
INTIAC, MICHIGAN 





After the fruit is picked, cut out 
all the canes that had berries on and 
burn; then scatter about a handful 
of nitrate of soda on the upper side 
of each row. I use about a handful 
to every 8-or 10 feet. Do not: get 
it too close, say 1 or 2 feet, and work 
in the soil with hoe or cultivator. 
This will give you a rank growth of 
canes for the next year. I spray with 
lime sulphur about 1 to 12 in the 
spring before the growth starts. . 

I use the same general method with 


blacks except that I keep them in hills 


4 feet apart and use 2 wires instead of 
1. The top wire I put about ¢ feet 
from the «ground, tying the canes to 
the wires. Do not forget to pinch off 
the tips. 


Big Apple Exports 


PORTLAND, Oregon, now ranks sec- 
ond as a port in the Pacific Coast, 
being next to San Francisco, and sur- 
passing that city in exports. During 
the past year Portland exported alone 
750,000 boxes of —: and is rapidly 
becoming one of the leading apple 
export cities of Pa United States. 
The Port of Portland Commission, 
The Portland Chamber of ~Com- 
merce and the fruit Laigteb ey of the 
northwest are working out a plan 
whereby the best exportizg facilities 
bonne can be provided. 


Petati Scab 








PECAN cae a serious fungus dis- 


ease which attacks the twigs, 
leaves and nuts of the pecan, can be 
controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 


however, before the disease appears, 
not to be used as a cure. During wet 
seasons, the spray should be given 
every two or three weeks, The 4-4-50 
formula gives good results, and the 
addition of one Ib. of resin fish oii 
soap to each 50 gals. of the prepara- 
tion, is good to use as a spreader. 
The spray should be put on during 
the months of May, June and Juiy. 
The disease first appears on the jeaves 
and twigs as round spots, somewhat 
raised, varying in size, some being 
about one-fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter. The color of the spots is dark 
green. On the nuts the disease takes 
much the same appearance as it does 
on the leaves, but the areas infected 
gradually will become sunken. 





Pre-Cooling of Pears 


6 Boies American Association of Ice 
and Refrigeration states that the 


history of fruit handling in the 
Yakima Valley shows not only the 
yalue of cold storage but also the 
value of pre-cooling. Before Bartlett 
pears were pre-cooled the losses 
annually were sufficient to build a 
cold storage plant in the. Valley. 

Our leading fruit men are now 
recommending the pre-cooling of 
pears and early apples. The paper 
in which pears are wrapped has an 
insulating effect and seems to retard 
the rapid cooling of pears in the cen- 
ter of packages. The method now 


ed b thea sit rs is to 
followed by A 


| mixture. The honky 

















No, 1730. Attractive Blouse. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
1% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 9922, Smart Blouse. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 ahd 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material, 


No. 1714. New Type Jacquette Blouse. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2 yards 86-inch material with 
% ard 27-inch contrasting. and 1 yard 
ribbon for tie strings. 


No. 1785. Two-Material Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
sures 2% yards 36-inch material with 

%: yards 42-inch contrasting. 


No, 1662. Slenderizing Lines. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44; 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
uires ‘%, ards 44-inch material with 
Eh yard 15-inch contrasting. 


No. 1802. Attractive Dress. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
§ yards 40-inch material with % yard 
20-inch contrasting. 


No, 1801. Neat Style. - 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 


42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 8% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No, 1787. Practical Porch or Bungalow 
Apron or Dress. 

Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-inch material with 4% 
yards of edging. eS 


: ee 
No, 8905, .Child’s Set of Petticoat and 
Drawers. 
. Cut in sizes %, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 2 yards 4-inch flouncing 
and 1% yards of insertion. 


No, 1789. Smart Dress. 

A glance at the diagram will give 
you an idea how easily this smart 
dress is m . Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards 36-inch material 
with 6% yards of binding. 


No. 9461. Cute Rompers, 


Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 4-years. Size 4. 


requires 1% yards 36-inch material 

with % y¥ 18-inch contrasting and 

2% yards of binding. ; 

No. 1350, Dress with Pantalettes. 

4 0 ao gist Bam g % inch ma 
o -in - 

terial... Aye 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


* 


63 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. 


Enclosed find............cents for which send me the following: 
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A morscou ee 
- Apple Scald Control 


(Continued from page 12.) 

ing Winesaps for the May and June 
market when other apples are. usually 
gone; but’ scaid has often thwarted 
this plan or caused them to suffer loss 
on such late-kept fruit. In 1922 one of 
the largest shippers in the Wenatchee 
district packed 40 carloads of extra 
fancy Winesaps in oiled wraps and 
held them in cold storage at Wenat- 
chee as a test for this late market. 
Fruit from the same orchards packed 
at the same time and stored under the 
same conditions except for the wraps 
used began to show scald in the 
early part of March and was moved 
to market by the early part of April. 
The oiled wrap apples remained 
free from scald and in fine condition, 
and shipments from this lot were 
started the latter part of April. 
prices received on the New York auc- 
tion for the first six cars of this late 
shipment (total shipments reported at 
the time of writing) ayeraged $3.02 
per box f. 0. b. Wenatchee. On some 
of the sales the oiled wrap fruit 
brought a premium of $1.25 per box 
over similar fruit in common paper 
sold on the same market at the same 
time. 

In another case a car of large sized 
Staymans in oiled wraps was held 
in Wenatchee until early April and 
then forwarded to New York. The 
inspector’s report showed no scald 
and practically perfect condition upon 
arrival and the receiver wired that it 
was the finest car of Staymans he 
had ever seen on the New York mar- 
ket so late in the season. Similar 
results attended shipments to Boston 
and other markets. ; 

The results from the oiled wraps 
on the 1922 crop have been so satis- 
factory that several of the large mar- 
keting organizations have put. out 
statements advising their use the 
coming season. In the Wenatchee dis- 
trict the orders for viled paper for 
the 1923 crop are exceeding those for 
common wraps and large quantities 
are likewise being ord.red in 
Yakima, Hood River and other dis- 
tricts of the Northwest. Some -ship- 
pers‘ plan to use oiled wraps exclu- 
sively while others will use.them only 
on the late-keeping varieties. The 
present indications are that the de- 
mand for oiled paper will exceed the 
supply.- The cost of the oiled wraps 
is 1 ct. to 2% cts. per box greater than 
the ordinary wraps, but with claims 
and allowances for scald eliminated 


and the fruit in better condition to 


hold for a satisfactory market. the 
additional cost is considered a good 
investment, 

The oiled wrapper will obviously be 
of greater value to the people who use 
it, but it should be of benefit to ‘the 
whole apple industry and to the con- 
sumer as well. If scald can be pre- 
vented on a considerable part of the 
storage apples it should give opportu- 
nity for a wider distribution and an 
extended season and should result in 
greater consumption of apples and less 
spoilage. 


Handling Problem 


(Continued from page 10.) 


ther contribution made by the conges- 
tion which unavoidably takes place is 
indicated by reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the handling 
process. Produce-carrying railroads 
have pier stations on the lower west 
side of Manhattan which are practi- 
cally market places as well as unload- 
ing points, but the increase of traffic 
has compelled utilization of New Jer- 
sey yards and freight houses for over- 
flow receipts. Supplies -unloaded 





' there have to be trucked to Manhat- 


ears. Size. 


“shuttle” 


Th Pp a “shut 
movem nt of less than 500 yards, for. 


which tue average charge is $20 
car.- The operation, however, is ne 
merely haulage, but distribution 


saaeat 


The 


pit Grower 9G 2% 
it is” d by the fact that 9 
truck, the -movements of which we; 
observed, distributed 95 baskets of Ig 
tuce in eleven hours. The shut 
operation, by which goods are n 
ferred from wholesaler to jobber, 
perhaps the most wasteful one in th 
entire handling process. But the cog 
of trucking produce out to the jobbiz 
markets is also heavy, ranging. frop 
$37 to more than $60 a load. 
peated handling of produce in by 
an unavoidable- necessity under preg 
ent cammercial methods, means ad 
tional costs at every step. a 
Although the situation at New Yor 
shows an exceptional degree of w 
and confusion in the distributive prog 
ess, it is by no means peculiar to thg 
city. The conditions revealed by # 


. 


Department of Agriculture are com 


mon, in varying degrees, to all th 
large distributing centers. Propose 
remedies Hinge mainly on the feasih 
ity of doing away with the system @f 
selling produce on the basis of bul 
inspection, and replacing it by | 
method of sale by certified sample 
This plan would permit decentraliz 
tion of the handling process, th 
avoiding congestion and use of 


of excessive value. It would cut dows 


repeated handling. _ 

That standardization is feasible t 
a@ great extent, is well established bj 
the growth of the practice in recep 
years. Many important perishable 
commodities are now being grade 
and uniformly packed for sale 
sample. Officials of the Departme 
of Agriculture point out, however, thal 
there are still many difficulties in the 
way of standardization of perishable 
for price-making purposes. It shoul 
not. be too readily assumed, they say 
that the recent promulgation of num 
erous state ‘and Federal grades give 
an adequate basis for certified sam 
pling. . They estimate that, at. the 
present time, probably about of 
fourth of the supply of fruits and vege 
tables could be made available 
sale on the basis of sy.mple inspée 
tion, while the rest wo-.ld have to 
handled for a time on the bulk 
spection plan. 


Handling Methods Being Studied, 


Resort to sample sale as far as itil 
now possible, and provision of bette 
facilities for converting carloads int 
assortments for the jobbing trade, am 
consequently the recommendations 
made, As a means of improving h 
dling methods at bulk markets, thé 
department is working on a platform 
system of distribution and consolid# 
tion between carlots on one side ani 
motors on the other, by means @ 
small mechanically operated con ey 
ors. Inquiries are also being ma 
with a view to seeing what might bt 
done toward the integration of deli¥ 
ery points; primary or wholesale map 
kets, and secondary or jobbing mal 
kets. It is thought economies co 
be achieved in this direction whi 
would minimize handling and carta 

It is manifest that several chang 
of method must take place if marg 
between producer and consumer @ 
to be materially reduced. Standai 
ization is required from the produd 
so that produce, particularly 
tables, will-come to market in a I 
varied assortment of packages, § 
and qualities. Wholesalers and j 
bers must co-operate in devis 
means to increase the proportion” 
the,supply which can be sold on 
ple. Terminal market authorities mul 
introduce economies in trucking 4 
handling, so that time and space ¢ 
be employed to better advanté 
Railroads must improve their trans 
and delivery facilities. The costlin 
of existing methods, and the consti 
danger of a breakdown in large | 
ters, rease the urgency of — 
need improvement. ‘With bet 
distributing facilities, the consumpt 
of fruit and vegetables could — 
greatly i , to the advantage 
the producer and. to the general bé 
fitofthe nation. - =— 


YORK State Experiment { 
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‘THE Japanese Persimmon when first - ’ . | 

j in this country, did not 10" 

Bred’ desteat ponte por gong Pio pity it. will prove to be a G 

irowm sovoral youre and we learned Apples. It will prove to be & 6 Get greater economy 

Steps wie Slant of tone" : nena: 

Sou have some oF all of the known Book Review — from your delivery 
‘yarieties you can have persimmons 

“on the trees from the middle of August ee oe eee ears ; Fi d | ] ks 
4 lpi a ey sored mee 13 gh marketing entitled, “Co-operative Mar- . units. e era truc 
keep them until February or later. As ent by mite eee gage * . © . 

nthey are grafted on the old time na- TA ll d f; 1 fie 
Eire persimmon Toots thy ven. be 4a ciinct contmuton te ow ier|| | WHT Gefinitely give 
Pfatives wil grow. This ie another Will be of great service to those who um k mil 
ee i grow reghie gyre tt wl yd ti operative. movement in this country, you more truc mi es 
or lots other staple fruit. If you have Who want to study producers’ con- 


‘old land that is about worn out, first Peto ena cng Fs mg cas for less money because 


‘ plant it in cow peas or beans and 
vallow’the vines to be plowed under, ter whether the farmer be interested 


in cotton, tobacco, dairy products, h * 2 
: iesock, eran, woot tat ov eee 1 OL their Modern design. 
ng them ahd cultivate them until tables, he will find the material that : 
put the first of July, Then allow he is looking for in this book. If he 
» weeds or peas or whatever comes Wants to know about great co-opera- 
» around the trees to’ stay until late = —_—- i California: Fruit Bx- 
the fall; then turn this vegetation ange 8 rymen’s League of 
New York, the United Grain Growers 
fmmons. They do not make a of Canada, the California Poultry Pro- 
e tall tree but rather incline to ducers, and dozens of others too nu- 
and look scrubby, but when merous to mention, he will find the 
es are about three erie old — = that he is looking for in this 
¥ will surprise you. by a few 0 
# the most beautiful fruit you ever saw Mr. Steen, the author, in the latter 
i= « grow. There are several different vae chapters has given a study of the 
Trieties—some can be eaten when they principles of co-operative marketing, 
hei about 6 peride and still vers. ose Mr. oe is s — in commodity 
He some of them are very ng marketing. e is also a great be- 
/ and cannot be eaten until soft. ! — in the centralized management 
and is opposed to the unit plan of or- 
nn oe ba st in os eee In this he will find con- i : 
a years old and are not over 12 oF 15 aoapnintiin sud cguae auae he I : “s : 
ickss bore f ar-¢ bun, this senaam anc PATS ad Tears of experience fi the n the Fruit Raising Industry 
gome five or six years old, no taller - tives, There is a feeling by some that 
than an ordinary man, that had from ¢entralization has been carried too Federal Motor Trucks have demonstrated their ability 
“8 a baw, fos ye aa are me far, that the true principles of de- to save crops and money time after time. In this big 
7 tare a “Geum fo aa Ps The mocracy have been lost sight of, and Washington Apple orchard Federal Tractors and 
"\eaves are a very dark green and a Tan dd Rag geal ; Trailors are used to good advantage. They are certain 
yybroad thick leaf. It is a nice tree se ‘atvied centralization to ex- and economical. 
| to plant in one’s yard as it is very tremes have been havin at diffi- 
Sornamental, and when the fruits are Conies in the past PM yar the Write for Booklet S-25, 
oe caine” baer sig tet —_ entire management. having - been re- “Making One Thing Better’’ 
ions ~ many miles to see this orchard, and a Age having been taken in ; 
: a ; bring about Jess cen- 
Ml ca cates evarere: donk ig equal tralization. Nevertheless, there are 
> These persimmons are unlike the pao — ame agree F EDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMP ANY 
Regardless of whether. you are in Detroit, Michigan - 
favor or opposed to centralization, 
the book should be in the hands of 
every student in the co-operative 
gga raat — a —_ get 
formation which wou very 
difficult to obtain in any other way. 
sg book ep pesca pases, p a ral YOUR GROUNDS 
ed on good paper; nicely and| wit rani 
sn be shalt rh the Aer ee ne cra® 
ureau on ces ; 
Chicago for @ dolier, The American . th an 
Farm Bureau deserves a great deal Park Bench 


























Park Bench 

Length, 54”. Height, 17” 
pricé which will make it possible for Price, $30.00. 
everyone who desires the book to ; 

secure it. 





Dia re 2444” 
. 0 s 
Height, ae 
Price, $17.00, 
LINE INCLUDES FLOWER POTS AND BOXES 
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Proteet your. valuali : fire and life insurance p: notes, mort- 
gages, etos with a Fulton. ment Safe. Ui fg ig box, 
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-“Harvesti ie Storage 
ints 


by cs L. Burkholder 


AVE you ever handled a tall ladder 

on a windy day? Many a ladder 
is broken and many a tree damaged 
because every now and then, in the 
best of regulated orchzrds, a ladder 
. gets away and goesecrashing to the 
ground. Try bolting a couple of iron 
tips on the bottom of the ladder. 
They provide an opportunity to sink 
these into the ground and to use both 
hands above the head to control the 
movement of the ladder. They also 
make it much easier to raise a lad- 
der. Cherry pickers, especially women 
and girls, often refuse to pick on 
ladders without iron tips after work- 
ing on them. These iron points keep 
the ladder from tipping and prevent 
any possibility of the ladder sliding 
away from the tree when the picker 
is near the top. These tips are easily 
and cheaply made from a 12-in. piece 
of old buggy tire or from heavy strap 
iron. Two bolts serve to fasten the 
tips to the ladder. The ends do not 
need to be sharpened. 


Steps Instead of Rungs in Picking 
Ladders. 

It is hard work to pick all day from 

the ordinary straight rung ladder. 

This is especially true when pickers 


Bee Ss 


' Picking ladder with 3-inch steps 
ad of rung 
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do not provide themselves with heavy 
soled shoes: Many growers -make 
their own ladders or have them made 
at local lumber yards and when this 
is the case a. 3-in. step ‘can easily 
be substituted for the top rungs of the 
ladder. Ordinary rungs may be used 
on 6 or 7 ft. on the~ bottom of 
the ladder and also the top three 
steps if desired. The steps give a 
3-in. flat surface to stand on for 
the majority of the work. Twenty-two 
foot ladders made of bass wood with 
3-in. steps and drawn in to about 
8 in. in width at the top make excel- 
- lent apple picking ladders. Ladders 
built with part steps instead of rungs 
are especially liked by cherry pickers. 


Binding the Lids on Bushel Baskets. 
More and more fruit is being-shipped 


each year in bushel baskets with wire- 


handles. After the slat across the lid 
is slipped under the handles they are 
commonly bent in over the lid. A 
_ much better method is to give the wire 
handle a. quarter twist with wire 
ot stare sasten o topo the bas 
e top e 

_ ket but the wires cut into the of 
- lid slat and prevent the lid + 

: heck and forth across the = of 


in the home cellar for late winter ia ; 


is to wrap each fruit in a square of 
newspaper. Grimes Golden and Jona- 
than will keep much later handled this 
way. Always keep apples in closed 
bins, boxes or barrels. It is a good 
plan to line the packages with paper 
and in the absence of tight lids or cov- 





Giving wire handles a quarter twist 
prevents the lid from sliding back 
- and forth over fruit. 


ers tie newspapers over the top of the 
barrel or box. Open doors and win- 
dows when ‘cool nights come in the 
fall. Do this in the evening and close 
up all openings the first thing in: the 
morning. Keep the cellar closed night 
and day during warm spells. 


Cold Air Ducts for Common Basement 
Storages. 


There is no means of bringing the 
cold air in at the floor line of the 
common cellar. The cold air has dif- 
ficulty in moving in through the base- 
ment windows because they are us- 
ally located near the roof of the stor- 
age and the warmer air in the cellar 
has a tendency to set up an outward 
current of air through these openings. 
Where there are a number of windows 
in the basement wall a portion of 


them can easily be converted into 


cold air ducts. This is done by build- 
ing a chute around the inside frame of 
the window, and extending it down 
within a foot of the cellar floor. 





Florida Banana Growers 
by W. E. Bolles 


BANANA growers in Florida haye a 
better opportunity to make money 
than ever before, says W. E. Bolles, 
of Oldsmar, Fla., secretary. of the 
Florida Banana Growers’ Association. 
He has received information from a 
correspondent in Jamaica who reports 
that the barana business in the West 
Indies, Central and South America 
appears to be doomed on account of 
the terrible tropical blight known as 
Panama disease, which has ruined 
thousands of acres planted to the 
yellow Jamaica banana, the common 
imported varicty. . Jamaica has been 
exporting 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bunches a year, mostly into the United 
States, and the growers in the tropics 
have no illusions on the subject—they 
see the approaching end of their prof- 
itable business, because nothing has 
been found to control or cure this 
destructive enemy of the. banana. 
Florida is free from it for three rea- 
sons. Thé variety of banana which 
is particularly subject to the blight 
is not planted in Florida at all. The 
mild, sub-tropical climate of MPlorida 
does not provide the natural condi- 
tions which make the disease pos- 
sible, and the excellent measures of 
protection enforced by the Florida 
State Plant Board and its active corps 
of inspectors, backed by the vigilance 
of the county agricultural agents and 
the hearty co-operation of the Florfda 
Banana Growers’ Association have 
combined to prevent bates comet Ps 






‘Export Apples 

GROWERS are perhaps interested 

to know what markets in Europe 
receive most of our apples. The Port 
of Seattle has prepared figures to 
show where the tonnage from that 
port was sent this past season. The 
destination of fruit from this port will 
be typical of the destination of fruit 
sent from such ports as New York and 
Portland. 


Boat, Date and Destination. 
Kinderdyk, Sept. 22, London 





ee ee ct. 7, Glasgow 
Dinteliyh, Oct. 3, London... ..... 


Southampton 
Nebraska, Oct. 25, Glasgow........ 
London 
* Liverpool 
Southampton 
Tudor Star, Nov. 1, Liverpool, 
Glas “ 
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Classified Advertising 


apps SIZE BUT LARGE IN VALUE 
ae yg 


eg send RATES 
FIFTEEN CENTS word for each insertion, 
COUNT each initial, SturevinGen. number or 
of numbers as one word. 
classified at option of publisher. 
or ilinstratiens permissible. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS FOR SALE _ 


CALIFORNIA -—-THE ONLY  WORTH-WHILE 

wealth is the independence of owning your own 
has more independent men ang 
Investigate at first 
summer 


No display type 








home, California 
women than any other state. 
hand; 5 ge now. Very attractive round tri 
excursion fares on the Santa Fe daily, 
until Sept. 30th, limited to Oct. 31st, with libera} 
stop overs. Opportunities in California for the man 
of moderate means, who desires to establish 9 
home in a delightful country, are better now than 
ever. Lands are reasonable in price; long time 
payments ir) anted. For example, the State Land 
Board of lifornia is gon ‘choice twenty-acre 
farms at Ballico, Merced County, on unusual terms, 
Write us if interested. Crops best suited for dif. 
ferent localities are well proven. Highly etticient 
marketing organizations. California has a climate 
you will like—an enjoyable twelve months’ open 
season. Also it has thousands of miles of paved 
roads. Seaside and mountain resorts offer recrea- 
tion for everybody. We have a fund of helpful 
information—at your service, On request will 
mail you our illustrated folder on California ra = 
the iaformetion it contains is dependable. ©. L, 
poneresee General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 911 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il 


LARGH FRUIT FARM NEAR KINGSTON—190 
acres, 80 acres grapes, 1100 barrels apples and 
pears, cherries, 5 acres asparagus. 12-room house 
with improvements, good outbuildings. Near to 
state road and station. Real mone making farm. 
Price including horses, cows, chickens and farm 
implements, 28, Address Box 23, Ulster 
Park, N. ¥. 
FOR LEASE—WELL DEVELOPED FRUIT FARM 
in western Wisconsin. Cash rental 6 per cent 
of actual valuation plus taxes and insurance. One 
ear’s rent in advance. Valley Farms, 30 N, 
ichigan Ave,, Chicago. 
25-ACRE BEARING PEAR AND. APPLE OR- 
chard near Medford, Ore. Irrigated; big crop, 
Richard W, Northrup, 231 W. 1st. Duluth, Minn, 


FOR SALE 


HYDRAULIC POWER CIDER MILL, ALSO 
small saw mill. OC, F. Porter, Flat Rock, Ind, 


BEES 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 
R. Stephens, Wingate, Ind. 


TOBACCO — 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO. CHEWING, 5 POUNDS, 
-75; 1 pounds, $3.00. Smoking pounds, 
Quality ee satistae. 


$1 
$1.25; 10° pounds, $2.00, 
tion guaranteed. end no money, Pay w 


received, _H. Ford, Sedalia, Ky. 





























$1.00, WM, 

















HOMESPUN TOBACCO—SAMPLE OF SIX Di¥- 


ferent grades, 25c, Jim Foy, Dukedom, Tenn. 








ER RB Gy ae aE 3,576 
Cardiganshire, Nov. 9, Liverpool... 2,503 
ON ERE EER ORL OG Pe Eee 3,275 
POLLO OI. 56.00. 5-0 3 hoc ene sb esa en wne 79 
Deerfield, Nov. 19, New York...... 22,871 
Narenta, Nov. 21, Southampton.... 5,619 
ce Mat Pe OU PACE Pere POTEET Eee 9,200 
TR on ee ee 9,210 
REE 5c bas so oe Gh cals ov ape aces tm 7,957 
Tuscan Star, Nov. 23, London.... 21,343 
Oe SEES HER Pe Oren ee ee ns 10,184 
EGRESS SOP dtataan” Sean ,542 
BE eae bs Ope pu ues Las téee to hee 7,793 
Moerdijk, Dec. 2, Southampton.. 4,214 
SOD 35a o.cl wad ewe dere y eens oh ore 3,889 
Wemlijix., Dec. 8, London. .....+«+% 636 
Roman Star, Dec. 26, London...... 10,484 
OIE. Gy 0.0 ca bv cdlne b bed kinases 8,837 
mal Y hitie'y ohkis tN Cane ba ree 8,604 
1923—. 

Nichteroy, Jan. 4, London......... 7,324 
SOON Ss Fr fw ¥S:s. U2 600s Roos eee 8,421 
SIRT TOON so o5i'w 0 n:n de tea cons Kass 7,076 
ee SE AEFI I Se RE ap RR I 10,579 

Loch Katrine, Jan. 9, London...... 1,491 
BAU OCIOOE eins hak 058 b-0b 50 lon dne kde 4,976 
SMI So ig bbs nsipeibia vba eelkcinkw ee 4,756 

Royal Star, Jan. 19, Glasgow...... 5,593 

REE S eP Oe AE SR 20,052 
ee PE eae: POET nee ATE 9,227 

Highland Heather, Feb, 1, London. 9,808 
GEES OPT TE OR TPO Oe 8,827 
PSE Pee ee Te fe ee 15,350 
ORSCRITIEOR a. as 5c Voir 008s ETON ® 6,512 
nO CRO ae Te At a eo ane 2,999 
ST So PAV SoU ide c's Sodas 4 5k h0 8 924 
Ne eo anes s vinins'to Sos bee ae 1,512 

Neponset, Jan. 31, New York..... 9,423 

Kinderdyk, Feb. 15, Southampton.. 15.548 
BOE hc 6s hts on 6 1.404 asad tome 3.094 

Gothic Star, Feb. 20, London...... 24,518 
Oe EBS AEE OOS tie, Pe See 6,291 
RE RR eee ea . 21,646 
RPOEMIIMNRT cs doonpss cess epebseriver’ 31 

Loch Goil, Feb. 22, Liverpool...... 10,897 
Foreign shipments ao Gun eee ca 443,029 
DW ROOM ests kw sdve ed cedeebies 32,294 

OE ES op eds ck ds eck 6 kes onne eae 475,323 
*Clasgow or Southampton, a os agg 


or Glasgow. ***London or Liverpool. 





Pennsylvania Apple 
Orchards 


"THE Pennsylvania State College 
and State Department. of Agri- 
culture have published some _ inter 
esting data on a survey which was 
made of the Pennsylvania apple in- 
dustry. It goes to show that two- 
thirds of the sod orchards.and most 
of the cultivated orchards of the 
state are fertilized. Most of the or- 
chards were manured, the average 
being from 5 to 10 tons per acre 
every three years. Most growers 
also use commercial fertilizers, ap- 
plying them every year prior to May. 
The usual mixture is acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda, spread at the rate 


-of 10 to 15 Ibs. per tree. 


The effect of fertilizers on Pennsyl- 
vania orchards is interesting. Or- 
chards which were in sod and which 
were fertilized had 48 per cent of the 
trees in good condition, 42 per cent 
in medium condition and 10 per cent 
in poor condition. Sod orchards 
without fertilizer had only 20 per 


cent of the trees in good condition, | 


27. per cent in medium and 53 
cent in poor condition. Cultivated | a 
orchards with fertilizer showed 71 
per cent in good condition, 27 per cent 
in medium, while only 2 per cent were 
in. poor. condition, Cultivated or- 


epee without fertilizer had 19 per 


cent in good condition, 43 per cent in 


‘medium, while 38 per cent were in 
_ poor condition. Summing up. these 
. results, it would show that in the fer- 


tilized blocks 62 per cent were in 
good condition, 33 per cent in medium 


and only 5 per cent in poor condition, 
‘while in the unfertilized blocks we 
a find only 20 ‘per cent in good condition, | 2 
’ 31 per cent in medium condition, while | © 


at ihe Geek were te pate Aomies, 








NURSERY 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO W, 

prices and free sixty-eight ge catalog. All 
kinds fruit trees, plants, vin shrubs, Fine 
large supply peaches and one year apple trees in 
small or Jarge lots by parcel post, ress, freig' 
or carload lots, Rovescemsacid Nursery .,» Box 101, 
Cleveland, Tenn 











CHICZS 


CHICKS, 7C UP, C. 0, D.—ROCKS, REDS, LEG- 
horns and mixed, 100 ue cent delivery guaran 





season, Pamphlet. ©. M. Lauver, Bor 


teed. 18th sea: 
85,. MeAlisterville, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WANTED — WOMEN-GIRIS. — GOWN 

making at home, $35.00 week. Many ouees - 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. Net 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















POSITIONS—-HELP AND AGENTS WANTED 
INSYDE TYRES, INNER ARMOR FOR AUTO 





mobile tires. Prevent vee and blowouts F 


Double i pmo ay A tires. Tremendous de 
mand, mple and details free, 
poe Oe Esctesories Co., B-103, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS AND HELP WANTED 








SELL gy smog te “BETTER MADE’ SHIRTO 

rom our factory to wearer. No capital 

required, sold, Big P profits, 

Write Bondy samples. dison Mills, 50 
firs: Be N 





read York. 
MEN-WO IRLS, 18 UP. WANTED Fou 
$95-$250 


U. 8. Government positions month, 
positions free. Write” tod Bald vacation: Tit 
sure. nklin 

Btitute, Dept, alos, Maackentar N. Y¥. 

AGEN W. ED TO LA beng Sa OUR Goons 
and distribute free sam consumers; 90¢ 
an hour... Write for - fall ee ee Americaa 

Products Co., 9628 


a WANTED TO eg iar ee vig Li. 








can earn Bn pe without gy Sa as 
paver ranch $35,000 Ser <4 sales be 
fing ver 

New York, 


BIG MONBY “AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWN 
mae Pee pith tor his auto. You cha 
gisbo, make 8 a ang Ten a daily easy. W' 







American Mono-— 





advertisement 





ITH FOR OUR , 


American Bldg., Cincinnati, 


iflon Yt bd : 
D pane ieee Broadway, 



















les. 
gram ae ta East Orange, N, J. 
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ee : 
WHILE © : 

our Own 

at DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 
ay 5a 

the man 

me The price of Dodge Erothers Motor Car i3 a genuine 

ng ii index of its value. 

etme Enabled, by their vast resources, to finance themselves— 

oa Selling directly through dealer to purchaser— 

f paved 


Adding nothing to the price of the car to support a 
free service policy— 


on 


Concentrating cn one chassis for their complete line— 


| 


f 


Eliminating the overhead involved in furnishing many 
body types with special finishes— 


| Bifehs 


Dodge Brothers are actually able to conserve several 
hundreds of dollars in the manufacture and sale 
of each car. 








This saving is not only reflected in the price; it 
A\\ \\\ is returned to the product itself, and ia this way 
» pn passed on to the purchaser—a dollar’s worth cf motor 


| ) YG ll IX car for every dollar invested. 
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* For Every Kind of Rural Transport 




















Fru GROWER, dairy farmer, market 

_ gardener, truck farmer, stockman, poultry 
farmer,—food producers of every description 
and in every section have found the Speed 


Wagon the most definitely practical vehicle 


for economical haulage. 


Designed and manufactured as a unit (not 


assembled) in the big Reo shops, the Speed 
Wagon has balanced goodness. Stamina for a 





oo 
Why Se 


quarter-million miles (or more) is inbuilt, and 
a policy of 50% oversize applied to all vital 
parts guarantees certainty of performance 
under the severest conditions of operation. 


Ruggedness—fleetness—safety—roadability— 
ease of driving and riding—remarkable econ- 
omy. All are provable Speed Wagon factors, 
and reasons why there are nearly 100,000 
Speed Wagons in service. 


Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. Equipped with pneumatic cord tires 
and complete electrical system. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing; add tax. 


ofend for Booklet ‘Reasons for REO” 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 








s olans ing, 





Michig an 2 4 














